Pollyanna 


The glad play, by Catherine Chisholm Cushing, after the — 


novel by Eleanor H. Porter. 5 males, 6 females. 2 interiors, 
Cestumes, modern. Plays 2%4 hours. An orphan girl is thrust 
into the home of a maiden aunt. In spite of the trials that 
beset her, she manages to find something to be glad about, and 
brings light into sunless lives..° Finally. Pollyanna straightens 
eut the love affairs of her elders, and finds happiness for herself 
in Jimmy. ‘Pollyanna’. gives a better appreciation of people 
and the world. It reflects the humor and humanity that gave 
the story such wonderful popularity among young and old. — 

‘Produced in New York, and for two seasons on tour. Royalty, 
925,00. rice, 15 cents, 


“’- Martha By-the-Day 


An optimistic comedy in 3 acts, by Julie M. Lippmann, author 
of the “Martha” stories. 5 males, 5 females. 3 interiors. Cos-" 


tumes, modern. Plays 2% hours. 


| Fall ef quaint humer, old-fashioned, homely sentiment, the ‘ 


’ kind that people who see the play will recall and chuckle over 
tomorrow and the next day. 3 
Miss Lippmenn hus herself adapted her. successful book for 
the stage and has selected from her novel the most: telling 
incidents, infectious. comedy and hemely sentiment for the 


piay, and the result is thoroughly delightful. Royalty, $25. 


Price, 60 cents. 


: Seventeen 


A comedy of youth, in 4 acts, by Booth Tarkington. 8 males, 


6 females. 1 exterior, 2 interiors. Costumes, modern. Plays 
23% hours. 

It is the tragedy of William Sylvanus Baxter that he has 
ceased to be sixteen and is not yet eighteen. Seventeen is not 
an age, it is a disease. 

In his heart William knows all the tortures and delights of 


love. But he is still sent by his mother on errands of the most. 


humillating sort and depends on his father ‘for every nickel, 
the use of which he must justify before he gets it. i 
“Silly” Bill fell in love with Lola, the “Baby-Talk Wady,”’ 
@ vapid little flirt. Te woo her in a manner worthy of himself 
(and ef her) he steals his father’s evening clothes. When his 
woaings become a nuisance to the neighborhood, his mother 
steals them buck, and has them let out to fit the middle-aged 
form of her husband, thereby keeping William at home. ~ 
But when it comes to the “Baby-Talk Lady's” good-bye 
danee, net to be present was unendurable. Now William again 
gets the dress suit, and how he wears it at the party, and 
Genesis discloses the fact that, the proud garment is in reality 
his samt ene up poe aboey. of the play. f ! : 
venteen” is a work ef exquisite human s athy and 
delicious humor. Royalty, $25.00. Price, %5 conte 4 
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Especial notice should be taken that the possession of 
this book without a valid contract for production first 
having been obtained from the publisher, confers no right 
or license to professionals or amateurs to produce the play 
publicly or in private for gain or charity. 


In its present form this play is dedicated to the reading 
public only, and no performance, representation, produc- 
tion, recitation or public reading or radio broadcasting 
may be given except by special arrangement with Samuel 
French, 25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Whenever the play is produced the following notice must 
appear on all programs, printing and advertising for the 
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Attention is called to the penalty provided by law for any 
infringement of the author’s rights, as follows: 


SEcTION 4966:—Any person publicly performing or rep- 
resenting any dramatic or musical composition for which 
copyright has been obtained, without the consent of the 
proprietor of said dramatic or musical composition, or his 
heirs and assigns, shall be liable for damages thereof, such 
damages in all cases to be assessed at such sum, not less 
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Act I. Reception room at JACKSON JONES’s apart- 
ments, New York City, five o'clock in the morn- 
ing. After a short scene the curtain is lowered 
for thirty seconds to show the lapse of time be- 
tween five and eleven A.M. 


Act II. Jupce Spotswoop’s home in Jonesville, 
Conn. Evening of the same day. 


Act III. Business office of Jones Chewing Gum 
plant. The following morning. 


Act IV. Exterior of the Jones home in Jonesville, 
Conn. The following evening. 


Time: Present. 


Staged and produced under the personal direction 
of George M. Cohan. First performance on any 
stage at Parson’s Theatre, Hartford, Conn., Sep- 
tember 16, 1912. Opened in New York at Geo. M. 
Cohan’s Theatre, Monday night, Sept. 23, 1912. 
. Geo. M. Cohan played the title part in “Broadway 
Jones” for the last time in Detroit, Mich., January 
31, 1914. 


BROADWAY JONES 


ACY I 


ScENE: At rise of curtain the stage is dark with the 
exception of one light in the reception hall L. 
Off stage the wedding march from “Lohengrin” 
is being whistled off key, the inference being 
that the men are drunk. RANKIN, the man 
servant, comes on from R., goes up to window 
c., looks out, c.L., then comes down L. and as 
he hears JACKSON coming in from L. he goes 
over C.R. of piano and stands until JACKSON sits 
at table u.c. JACKSON enters, staggering R., 
goes up to window c., waves his handkerchief 
to men outside, then comes down to L. of 
piano and turns on piano lamp. He sees a 
photograph on piano, picks tt up, looks at tt in- 
tently for a moment, and then puts it down and 
bows to it very solemnly. He then comes down 
and sits RK. of table L.c., and is just about to fall” 
asleep when RANKIN comes forward from RX. 
and taps him on the shoulder. 


RANKIN. (Standing R. of JACKSON and tapping 
him on the shoulder) Mr. Jones! Mr. Jones! 

Jackson. (Rousing) Hello, who’s there? 

RankIN. It’s Rankin, sir. 

Jacxson. (Looks at him) Rankin, sir. 
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RANKIN. Yes, sir. 

Jackson. (Thinks) Who’s Rankin, sir? 

RANKIN. I’m the butler, sir. 

Jackson. (Thinks) Butler? 

RANKIN. Yes, sir, the butler. 

Jackson. (Faces him) Aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself? When you were a little boy your mother 
had great hopes for you—thought you were going 
to be President of the United States. Now you see 
you’ve disappointed everybody—you’ve turned out 
to be nothing but a butler. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. - 

RankIN. Ah, but see whose butler I am, sir. 

Jackson. (Thinks) Whose butler are your? 

Rankin. I’m your butler, sir. 

Jacxson. Oh, you’re my butler? 

RANKIN. Yes, sir. 

Jackson. (Gets up, goes to RANKIN C. and shakes 
his hand.) I congratulate you. I’m very fond of 
my little butler. (Pats him on the cheek.) I love 
my little butler. You must come out some night 
with me, Rankin. 

RANKIN. I should like to, sir. 

Jackson. (Whistles Wedding March and laughs 
drunkenly) I know something you don’t know. 
(Shakes hands with RANKIN again.) Now I'll bid 
you good-night. 

RANKIN. Good-night, sir. 

Jackson. Nightie, nightie! (Waves his hand- 
kerchief at RANKIN and starts toward door R., 
laughing and whistling.) 

Rankin. (When Jackson gets to door) When 
do you wish to be called, sir? 

Jackson. (Turns toward RanKiIn) What’s 
that ? 

RanxKIn. I say, when do you wish to be called? 

Jackson. (Leaning over settee R.) Oh, that’s 
so, 1 must be called. 
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RANKIN. Yes, sir. 

Jackson. Now, let me see, when do I wish to be 
called? (Pause.) What day is it, Rankin? 

RANKIN. It’s Thursday, sir. 

Jacxson. Thursday? Well, I tell you what you 
do, Rankin, you call me Saturday. (He staggers 
out of door R., laughing and whistling.) 

Rankin. (Stands looking after JACKSON as he 
exits, then goes and turns out hall light L. As he 
comes back to piano the clock strikes five.) Five 
o'clock in the morning. (Stands shaking his head, 
then turns out piano lamp.) 


(Stage is in complete darkness for about thirty sec- 
onds, then curtain goes up fully lighted. The 
clock strikes eleven. Stage is bare. Bell rings 
off stage and RANKIN enters from R., crosses 
stage and exits door u. to answer bell. Off 
stage.) 


RANKIN. (Off stage) Good morning, Mr. Wal- 
lace. 

Wattace. (Off stage) Hello, Rankin. Is Mr, 
Jones up and about? 

RANKIN. Not yet, sir. 


(WALLACE enters from L., carrying newspaper in his 
hand, followed by RANKIN. WALLACE goes to 
piano, places jus hat and cane on it, then goes 
to table L. and sits R. of tt. He opens paper, he 
carries and starts reading.) 


Rankin. (Has followed Watuace and stands 
r.c.) Shall I tell Mr. Jones you’re here? 

Wattace. (Looking at paper) Great Scott! 
Here it is on the front page of this paper! 

RANKIN. (Turns to Wattace) I beg pardon, 
Mr. Wallace, but is it all true, sir? 
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Watiace. (Looks at RANKIN) What? ' 

RANKIN. The story in the morning papers, sir, 
about (Points to room R.) His—engagement? 

Watiace. (Over to RANKIN Rc.) I don’t 
know. That’s what I’m here for, to find out if it 
is true. I was at the dinner party and stayed till 
12:30. The engagement was announced, I believe, 
shortly after I left. Were you up when he got home 
this morning? 

RANKIN. Yes, sir. 

Wattace. Did he talk about it at all? 

Rankin. (Shakes lis head) He couldn’t talk 
very much, sir. 

Wattace. Tipsy? 

RankIN. (Confidentially) Stewed! 

Wattace. Did he come home alone? 

RANKIN. He came in alone, but a crowd sere- 
naded him from the sidewalk after he arrived. I 
couldn’t quite understand why they kept whistling 
the Wedding March until I saw the morning papers. 

Wattace. Well, what do you think of it, Ran- 
kin? (As RANKIN shrugs his shoulers.) Oh, come 
on, you can tell me—just between us. 

RANKIN. (Confidentially) She’s old enough to 
be his mother, sir. 

Wattace. She’s old enough to be his mother’s 
mother. Go and tell him I want to see him. (Sits 
R. of table and picks up paper.) 

RANKIN. Yes, sir. (Exits R.) 

Watiace. (Reading aloud from paper) “Mrs. 
James Gerard announces her engagement. The three 
times widow to share her millions with Broadway’s 
own Jackson Jones. Announcement made at a big 
dinner given by the young spendthrift in honor of 
the wealthy widow.” (Throws paper down in dis- 
gust.) That’s the biggest laugh New York has had 
in years. (’Phone rings. He picks up receiver on 
table.) Hello! Yes—no. This is Mr. Wallace 
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speaking. I’ma friend of his. No, I can’t call him 
to the ’phone now, he’s dressing. No, I can’t make 
an appointment for you. What’s the name? Yes, I 
have it. Peter Pembroke. You must see him to- 
day? Say you'll call? All right, good-bye. (Hangs 
up receiver, gets wp and goes over near window as 
RANKIN enters from RK.) Well, did you wake him? 
RANKIN. Yes, sir; he'll be dressed in about ten 
minutes. (Goes over to table L. and gathers up 
papers lying on it.) I told him I’d just read of the 
engagement and I congratulated him. 
WaLtace. (Comes down to c.) What did he 
say? | 
RankKIN. Nothing, sir; just asked for the papers 
and a whiskey sour. (Crosses over to R—stops.) 
Oh, sir, he says to be sure and wait. 


(WALLACE crosses over to L., in front of mantel- 


piece.) 


Wattace. Oh, Tl wait, all right. (Bell rings 
outside L.) 

RANKIN. (Leaves papers on piano) Another 
early caller. (Starts toward door t.) 

Wattace. If that’s a newspaper reporter, tell 
him Mr. Jones is out of town. 

RANKIN. Yes, sir. (Exits L.) 

Mrs. Gerarp. (Off stage L.) Good morning, 
Rankin. 

RANKIN. (Off stage u.) Good morning, Mrs. 
Gerard. 


(Mrs. GERARD enters from L. and goes over R., RAN- 
KIN following her on and over to R. door. As 
she passes WALLACE.) 


Mrs. GerArp. Good morning, Mr. Wallace. 
Wattace. (Coldily) Good morning. 
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Mrs. GERARD. (To RanxKin) Where’s Mr. 
Jones? 

RANKIN. (At piano, gathering up newspaper) 
He’s dressing, ma’m. 

Mrs. GERARD. Well, tell him I’m here to take 
him for a spin through the park. Say to him that 
it’s a glorious morning. 

RANKIN. Yes, ma’am. (As he exits he turns 
and shakes his head pityingly at her.) 

Mrs. GerarD. (To WALLACE, as she throws off 
her wraps, puts them on piano and comes down 
toward WALLACE L. of table) Won’t you join us, 
Mr. Wallace? 

Wattace. (Coldly) No, thanks. (Sits L. of 
table.) 

Mrs. GerarD. (Sits R. of table) You ran away 
early last night. 

WaALLAceE. Yes. 

Mrs. Gerarp. You didn’t wait for the announce- 
ment. 

Wattace. No. 

Mrs. Gerarp. Were you surprised when you 
heard it? 

WALLACE. Staggered! 

Mrs. Gerard. I thought you would be. What do 
you think of it all? (No reply from Watuace.) 
I say, what do you think of our engagement? 

Wattace. What do you think of it? 

Mrs. Gerarp. I’m as happy as a little bird in a 
tree top. 


(WALLACE laughs uproariously. Mrs. GERARD looks 
at him in surprise and then in indignation.) 


Watvace. You'll pardon me, Mrs. Gerard, but 
I was thinking of something funny. 
Mrs. Gerard. Something that just happened? 
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Wattace. No, something that happened years 
ago. 

Mrs. GERARD. Oh, I see. Fora moment I thought 
you were laughing at me. 

Wattace. Oh, Mrs. Gerard, how could you? 

Mrs. Gerarp. I know I’m horribly touchy in 
some respects. Mother always calls me a silly 
child. 

_ Watrace. Your mother! Is your mother still 
living? 

Mrs. GERARD. Why, yes, of course. And what a 
mother! What a wonderful mother! Sixty-five. 

Watvace. Sixty-five children? 

Mrs. Gerarp. No, no, of course not! 

Watriace. What am I thinking of. 

‘Mrs. Gerarp. Ten children; five girls and five 
boys. The baby, they always called me. 

Wattace. I suppose most of the boys are still 
going to school? 

Mrs. Gerarp. Why, no, of course not—they all 
‘ married. 

Wattace. Foolish youngsters! 

Mrs. GerarD. Oh, I don’t know. I married my 
husband when I was eighteen. That’s twenty long 
years ago. 

Wattace. Do you mean to tell me that you’re— 

Mrs. Gerarp. “Ssh! (Puts her finger to her lips 
and looks around room.) I don’t tell my age to 
everyone. 

Wattace. I can readily understand that. 

Mrs. Gerarp. How old are you, Mr. Wallace? 

Wattace. I'll be twelve in October. 

Mrs. GerArD. Twelve! (Looks puzzled, then 
laughs.) Oh, I see, you want me to add about 
twenty to that. 

Wattace. (Gets up) Yes, and add about thirty 
to your own. 

Mrs. Gerarp. What! 
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Watrace. Oh, come, Mrs. Gerard, you don’t ex- 
pect me to believe that 

Mrs. GERARD. (Gets up and crosses to settee R.) 
How dare you, sir! Do you know what you're say- 
ing? 

eee (Follows her over to settee) I know 
what I’d like to say. 

Mrs. Gerarp. About what? 

Wattace. About your engagement to young Mr. 
Jones. Why, you’re not taking this fellow seriously, 
are you? 

Mrs. GERARD. What do you mean? 

WALLACE. Just what I say, that it’s all wrong; 
it’s laughable! The idea of a woman of your age 
imagining for a minute that this boy is fool enough 
to mean such a thing! Do you stop to think what 
people will say? Don’t you realize that it can’t be? 
That it’s simply preposterous? Why: 

Mrs. Gerarp. Are you trying to insult me, sir? 

Wattace. No, I’m trying to save you from being 
humiliated and laughed at. Deny the story at once. 
Say that it was all a joke. Say anything, but for 
heaven’s sake, don’t let it go any further. (Walks 
away from her to w., then back again.) Surely, 
you don’t think he really intends to marry you? 

Mrs. Gerard. And why not? 

Wattace. Because it’s ridiculous. You're a sen- 
sible woman. Give it serious thought. Why, you’re 
over twice his age. 

Mrs. GERARD. What! 

WaALLAcE. Why, he’s only twenty-five. 

Mrs. GERARD. You’re a brute! (Flounces into 
settee angrily.) 

Wattace. I’m your friend and I’m trying to 
save you from being made the laughing stock of 
the town. 

Mrs. Gerarp. Do you mean to insinuate that 
Jackson doesn’t love me? 
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Wattace. Jackson love you! Say, Jackson 
doesn’t love anything but a good time. Why, he 
doesn’t take anything seriously, especially women. 
To my knowledge he’s been engaged to thirty of 
them during the past two months. (Crosses to L. of 
table.) 

Mrs. Gerard. (Follows WALLACE to L.) I don’t 
believe you. 

Wattace. Very well, go ahead. It’s no affair of 
mine. 

Mrs. Gerarp. You'll do well to attend to your 
own business, Mr. Wallace. 

Watvace. Excuse me, I’m sorry I spoke. 

Jackson. (Js heard singing “I Love You, I Love 
you” off R. He enters, still singing, and goes to Mrs. 
GERARD.) Beatrice, my Beatrice! 

Mrs. GERARD. (As she runs over R. to him he 
takes her hand) Jackson! 


(WALLACE sits at L. of table, looking thoroughly dis- 
gusted.) 


Jackson. Good morning, Bob. (To Mrs. Grr- 
ArRD) And how is my little banquet queen this 
morning ? 

Mrs. Gerarp. I came here happy as a lark, but 
now I’m horribly upset. 

Jacxson. Why, what’s happened to my little 
round of pleasure? 


(Gesture of disgust from WALLACE.) 


Mrs. GERARD. This man has been saying terrible 
things to me. (Nods in WALLACE’s direction.) 

Jackson. (Crosses to L. and stands R. of table) 
Why, Bob, what have you been saying to little Bea- 
trice ? 
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Wattace. Oh, don’t! (Turns from Jackson, 
annoyed. ) 

Jackson. (Over Rr. to Mrs. Gerarp) Tell me, 
what has he been saying to you? 

Mrs. GERARD. Called it a ridiculous match. Said 
I shouldn’t take you seriously. Intimated that you 
didn’t love me, and 

Jackson. (Over to WALLACE) You said these 
things ? 

WALLAcE. Yes, and a great deal more. 

Jackson. Bob Wallace, I’m surprised! Shame 
on you!. 

Wattace. Oh, rats! 

Jackson. What the deuce do you mean? 

Wattace. Oh, cut it out, be sensible. 

Jackson. Sensible? 

Wattace. Yes, a joke’s a joke, but you’re carry- 
ing this too far. Do you know that the whole town 
is laughing at the story in to-day’s papers? 

Mrs. Gerarp. (Tearfully) See, there he goes 
again ! 

Jackson. (To Wattace) You mean the an- 
nouncement of our engagement? 

WaALLAcE. Of course that’s what I mean. If you 
think it’s funny, your sense of humor has got the 
better of you. You’re making a fool of yourself and 
one of Mrs. Gerard. 

Mrs. Grerarp. How dare you, sir! 

Jackson. (Turns slightly toward Mrs. GERARD) 
Wait a minute. 

Wattace. You see’ You’ve got her believing 
it’s true, and pretty soon the whole town will be 
taking it just as seriously. (Gets up and faces 
JAcKSON across table.) Jackson, if you don’t tele- 
phone the newspapers and deny this story at once, 
I'll do it myself! 

Mrs. GERARD. Jackson, are you going to stand 
there and allow this man to 
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Jackson. (Over to Mrs. Gerard) No, no, no! 
(Crosses to WALLACE standing R. of table.) Now 
you listen to me, Mr. Wallace! I’m over twenty- 
one years of age and can come pretty near handling 
my own affairs. Without any particular reason, 
you’ve insulted this lady, and you’ve insulted me. 
Now, sir, I demand an apology. 

Wattace. Now, see here, Jackson, I—— (Grabs 
Jacxson by coat lapels.) 

Jackson. (Pulling away impatiently) Don’t do 
that! Don’t do that! You’ve insulted my future 
wife and I want you to apologize! 

Watrace. (Thunderstruck) You mean to say 
you’re really going to be married? 

Jackson. Of course we’re going to be married. 

Mrs. GerarD. Of course we’re going to be mar- 
ried. 

Wattace. Very well, then, I apologize. 

Jackson. (Pointing to Mrs. Gerard) Not to 
me, to the lady. 

Watiace. (Hesitates, then crosses over to Mrs. 
GERARD, Jackson following) Mrs. Gerard, I offer 
a thousand apologies. 

Mrs. Gerarp. (Coldly) After such impertinence, 
T don’t know that I can accept your apology. 

Wattace. But, don’t you see, I thought it was 
all a joke. 

Mrs. Gerarp. Why should you think such a 
thing? Is it at all unusual that people in love should 
marry? 

Watiace. (After a look between JACKSON and 
WALLACE, goes upstage L.) Why, no, of course not, 
but I—I didn’t understand. I (Rushes over 
to JACKSON, who is over L., walking up and down, 
singing or humming snatches of Wedding March.) 
Now, see here, Jackson, if you’re trying to fool me, 
I want to know. I 
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Mrs. GERARD. There he goes again—another in- 
sult! 

Watiace. (Turning to Mrs. Grrarp) Really, 
Mrs. Gerard, I didn’t mean it. 

Mrs. GERARD. Then what did you mean? 

Watiace. (Over to Mrs. GERARD R.) Why, I— 
Oh, I don’t know what I mean! (Turns disgusted 
to c.) 

Jackson. (Crosses over R. to L. of WALLACE) 
Well, I think J do. You're still in doubt as to 
whether or not we’re really going to be married. 
Isn’t that it ? 

Mrs. Gerarv. (Half tearfully) But why should 
he imagine such a thing: 

Jackson. (To Mrs. GErRarp, trying to soothe 
her) Sweetheart, dearie, please! (To *WALLACE) 
Come on now, tell the truth. 

Wa ttace. Well, I will admit I did think at first 
that it was all a joke, but 

Jackson. And you’re not quite satisfied yet that 
it isn’t? 

Wat.ace. Well, of course, if you say so, why— 

Jacxson. Then I'll put you right. It’s all true. 
We're engaged. We’re going to be married and we 
expect to be very happy. Do you believe it now? 

Watrace. Why, certainly, if you say so. (Turns 
to Mrs. GErarD) Might I ask how long you’ve been 
engaged? 

Mrs. GERARD. We became engaged last night at 
dinner. 

Jackson. That’s right, last night at dinner. It 
was during the ice cream. 

Mrs. Gerarp. It all happened in a moment. 

Jackson. It happened just like this—you see— 
(Snaps his fingers.) That’s just the way it hap- 
pened. Only one question asked, “Will you marry 
me?” and I said, “Yes.” 

Mrs. Gerarp. What! 
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Jackson. I mean she said yes. Beatrice said 
yes. 


Mrs. Gerard. We're going to spend our honey- 
moon in Spain. 

WaALLace. Spain! 

Jackson. Yes, Spain. I’m going out this after- 
noon to buy a tambourine. Dear old sunny Spain! 
(Executes a few Spanish dance steps, while sing- 
ing.) Congratulations? 

Wattace. Now see here, Jackson, if you’re try- 
ing to fool me I want to know. 

Mrs. Gerarp. There he goes again, Jackson. I’m 
not going to stay here and be insulted in such a 
manner. (Starts upstage, taking her wraps from 
piano as she passes it, and goes up to L. door, JACK- 
son following her.) 

Jackson. (Up t.c.) There, there, don’t lose 
your temper. Mr. Wallace thinks we’re fooling him. 

Mrs. Gerarp. Why should he think such a thing? 

Jacxson. (To Wattace, as the latter follows 
him upstage, expostulaiing) Go away! 


(WALLACE comes down stage and sits on settee R.c., 
disgusted and sore.) 


Jackson. (To Mrs. Grerarp, near door t.) Now 
you leave him to me and in five minutes I can con- 
vince him that it is absolutely true. 

Mrs. GERARD. (Peeved—disappoinied) ‘Then 
you won’t come for a drive? 

Jackson. I tell you what you do—stop for me 
in, say, half an hour. 

Mrs. Gerarp. (Brightens) Very well, then [ll 
run along. I must get the air. This man has given 
me a dreadful headache. 

Jackson. (Looking at WALLACE on settee and 
shaking his head at him) You shouldn’t have done 
that, Bob, it was dead wrong. 
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(Wattace shrugs his shoulders impatiently.) 


Mrs. Gerarp. (At arch t.c.) Bye, bye, dearie! 

Jackson. Bye, bye, sweetheart! 

Mrs. GerarD. In half an hour. 

Jackson. About that. 

Mrs. Gerarp. Don’t you listen to that man. 

Jackson. No, I’m going to make him listen to 
me. 

Mrs. GerarD. Oh, you dear boy! Bye, bye, 
dearie! (Exits upstage L.) 

Jackson. (Goes to arch) Bye, bye, sweetheart! 
(Stands looking out door L., singing “Good-bye, 
Sweetheart, Good-bye’ until WALLACE crosses C. 
stage and comes up and faces JACKSON at door L., 
when the latter stops abruptly and comes shame- 
facedly down to R. of table t.c.) 

WaLiace. (Coming down t. of table) Say, are 
you going crazy? 

Jackson. (Seriously) Nothing of the kind. ’'m 
perfectly all right. 

Watrace. (Still unable to believe) You mean 
to tell me 

Jackson. Sit down, sit down! I’ve got a whole 
lot to tell you. Sit down. (WaLttace sits L. of 
table. JACKSON L. of c. Bell rings. RANKIN en- 
ters from R. and crosses to L. to answer bell. JacK- 
son calls to him as he gets near u. door.) IE it’s 
anyone for me, I’m not at home. 

RaNKIN. (Stops as JacKson calls) Yes, sir. 
(Exits L.) 

Jackson. (Across table, rubbing eyes, after RAN- 
KIN exits) Now, in the first place, I want you to 
thoroughly understand that I’m positively serious 
about this whole affair, and nothing you can say will 
change my plans. Is that understood? 

Wattace. Well, go on. 

Jacxson. Mrs. Gerard and I are going to be 
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married, and it’s going to happen very shortly, so 
whether you like the idea or not, if you care to retain 
my friendship you must get used to it the same as J 
will have todo. Am TI clear? 

Watiace. (Grimly) Well, I’m listening. 

Jackson. I know several girls who will cry very 
bitterly: (WALLACE gives a contemptuous 
grunt.) And I know a lot of fellows who will laugh 
very heartily. But the fact remains that the lady 
you just saw leave this room is to become my wife, 
so once and for all get it out of your head that it’s 
a joke. And don’t sit there like a pall-bearer. 
Smile! (WALLACE forces a grin.) Utter a few 
kind words. Say something. (WALLACE leans 
forward to expostulate.) But don’t give me any 
argument about this thing, for it will only be a waste 
of time. My mind’s positively made up. 

Wattace. But do you realize what. 

Jackson. What people will say? Of course I 
do. ITve gone over all that. I’ve threshed it out 
with myself from every possible angle. I know 
what they’ll say and I know exactly what they’ll 
think. 

Wattace. Well, what will they think? 

Jackson. Well, the natural thought will be that 
I’m marrying her for her money. 

Wattace. Why, they know better than that. 
Everyone’s aware of the fact that you have all the 
money you need. 

Jackson. (Laughs) Do you think so? 

Wattace. Well, haven’t you? 

Jackson. Just a second. (Goes upstage L. and 
calls) Rankin, oh, Rankin! 

RanKin. (Enters from u. with telegram, which 
he hands to Jacxson.) Telegram, sir. 

Jackson. Telegram? (Puts it in is pocket with- 
out looking at it.) Say, Rankin, I don’t want to be 
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disturbed for the next five minutes. I want to talk 
over some business with Mr. Wallace. 

RANKIN. Very well, sir. (Exits R.) 

Jackson. (Sits R. of table again) Bob, I’m going 
to let you in on a little secret—my secret. No one 
else in the world knows. I wouldn’t tell anyone but 
you, and I wouldn’t tell you if it weren’t for the 
fact that we’ve always been so close and such good 
friends. But, remember, this is Masonic. 

Wattace. Why, certainly. 

Jackson. (Frankly) Im broke. 

Wattace. (Stariled—sits up eagerly) You're 
what? 

Jackson. Broke, dead broke. Are you surprised ? 

Wattace. Say, what kind of a joke is this? 

Jackson. It’s no joke to be broke, Bob, but it’s 
even worse than that with me. I’m in debt. 

Wattace. In debt! 

Jackson. To the extent of about fifty thousand 
dollars. 

Wattace. Well, what have you done with all 
your money? 

Jackson. Put it back into circulation where it 
came from. 

WaLLace. You mean Wall Street? 

Jackson. No, Broadway. 

Watiace. Investments gone wrong? 

Jackson. I never invested any money. The only 
thing I ever did was to spend it. 

WatLitace. But you couldn’t spend the money 
you had. 

Jackson. I didn’t have any trouble getting rid 
of it. Everybody seemed very glad to take it. 

Wattace. But I always thought you had an 
enormous income. 

Jackson. Well, that’s what they all thought, and 
still think. That’s why I’ve been able to go along 
and run head over heels in debt. I owe tailor bills, 
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boot bills, jewelry bills, flower bills, restaurant bills 
—l’ve got a flock of bills over there in that room— 
(Points to room R.)—that would make Rockefeller 
complain of the high cost of living, and I can’t pay 
them because I’m broke, flat broke. It’s hard to be- 
lieve, isn’t it? 

Wattace. Why, you always led me to believe 
you were a millionaire. 

Jacxson. -Well, I lied a little. At that, I could 
have been worth a million by now if I’d had any 
business ability with the bank-roll I had to go with. 
When I came here to New York five years ago and 
started to burn up Broadway I had two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. My father died and left me 
that when’ I was ten years old; didn’t come into it 
until I was twenty-one. There was a whole lot of 
cash, some real estate, and a half interest in a chew- 
ing gum factory. The first thing I did was to sell 
the real estate, and then I sold my interest in the 
gum plant. I wanted cash—hadn’t use for anything 
else. My father’s partner, his brother (my uncle, 
old Andrew Jones), bought me out, and cheated me, 
too. A measly hundred thousand, that’s all I got. 
Since then I understand he’s made a dozen fortunes 
with the darned old gum. I heard the Gum Trust 
offered him a million dollars for the plant last year. 
You’ve often heard me speak of the gum? 

WaLtaceE. Yes, Jones’s Pepsin. 

Jacxson. Yes, that’s right. Jones’s Pepsin, made 
in Jonesville. The town was named after my grand- 
father. He was in the gum business before his two 
sons. It’s the oldest gum on the market. Ever 
chew it? 

Wattace. No. 

Jackson. Don’t! It’s awful! It’s terrible stuff! 

Watrace. Well, go on, tell me what happened. 

Jackson. Nothing happened except that I couldn’t 
wait to get hold of that money and get out of that 
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town. I wanted New York, nothing but New York. 
I had heard about New York; I’d read of New 
York; I talked New York; I dreamed New York. 
Why, from the time I was a kid in knickerbockers 
up to the day I left Jonesville, everybody in the 
town called me “Broadway.” 

Watiace. “Broadway?” 

Jackson. That was my name, “Broadway,” just 
because I wore patent leather shoes and put on a 
clean collar every now and then. That’s the kind of 
a town it is. Oh, I’ve lived up to the name, all right. 
I know every newsboy, policeman, actor, chorus 
girl, wine agent, gambler and bartender in the town. 
I’ve been to bed just one night in four years before 
four o’clock in the morning—one night, and that was 
because I had a toothache and my face was swollen. 
It wasn’t the pain that kept me in, it was the looks 
of the thing. Oh, what I haven’t done to Broadway ! 
Well, you know, you’ve been with me. 

Wattace. Well, I always said you were pretty 
speedy, but I thought you could afford it. The 
trouble with you is you’ve been too liberal. 

Jacxson. I know it. I’ve been the bright-eyed 
baby boy around this town, all right. It’s cost me a 
quarter of a million, but I’ve had a wonderful time! 

Wattace. How long have you been broke? 

Jackson. About six months. My credit’s carried 
meon. When I first went broke I made up my mind 
I wouldn’t run in debt no matter what happened. 
You know what I did? I put on an old suit of 
aoe that morning and started out looking for a 
job. ‘ 

Watrace. (Laughs) What kind of a job? 

Jackson. Any kind of a job. Elevator boy, mes- 
senger boy—I didn’t care. I promised myself I’d 
earn a living without begging, borrowing or stealing. 

Wattace. Well, what happened when you went 
out looking for a job? 
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Jackson. I know it sounds funny to tell, but it’s 
a positive fact. I started out looking for a “Boy 
Wanted” sign. My intentions were the best in the 
world. I got to thinking of something else, and when 
I came to, where do you suppose I was? 

Watiace. Where? 

Jackson. In Delmonico’s, having breakfast. 
Turned in there out of force of habit. I made a 
dozen attempts to do the right thing. I cut out 
automobiles and rode in street cars for two or three 
. days; I went to an opening night at a theatre and 
sat in the gallery; I bought a pair of ready-made 
shoes; I ate my meals at a forty-cent table d’hote 
and smoked five-cent cigars, just practicing, trying 
to get used to it all, but I couldn’t, I simply couldn’t. 
All my good resolutions went to smash every time I 
took a look at Broadway. I knew my credit was 
good—the things I wanted were there—I could have 
them, and, well, I took them, that’s all. 

Wattace. And now you’re fifty thousand dollars 
in debt. 

Jackson. I don’t know the exact amount, but 
that’s a fairly good guess. 

Watrace. Well, you’ve kept pretty quiet about 
it; it hasn’t seemed to worry you much. 

Jackson. It hasn’t worried me, eh? (Gets up.) 
Well, I don’t mind telling you that I just woke up 
out of the first sound sleep I’ve had in weeks. The 
first month I went broke I bet I walked to Chicago 
and back every night. (Crosses to Rr. and back to 
R. of table again.) —if you measured the carpet by 
the mile. I thought so much and worried so much 
that I didn’t dare trust myself alone. I had the 
weirdest ideas—I did the craziest things you ever 
heard of. (Sits r. of table.) Ill tell you something 
you don’t know. I belong to the Salvation Army. 

Wattace. What! 

Jackson. On the level. It’s a positive fact. I 
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went over to Newark and joined it one night about 
two months ago. 

Watiace. What was the idea? 

Jackson. Well, I was discouraged. I thought it 
would be a good way to forget my troubles. I played 
the bass drum for two nights and couldn’t stand 
it any longer. Have you ever been to Newark? 

Wattace. Yes. 

Jackson. Well, then, you know what I suffered. 
Oh, you can’t realize what I’ve been through, Bob. 
I’ve made a bluff and pretended to be happy all 
along; but you can believe me, old pal, there have 
been times when I actually started out for that old 
Brooklyn Bridge. (WALLACE lays one hand on 
JacKson’s in sympathy.) 1 didn’t care about the 
money I’d spent, mind you, it wasn’t that. It was 
the fact of piling this debt up day in and day out, 
with no chance of ever paying it. 

Wattace. And still you kept on accepting credit. 

Jackson. I know it was wrong, dead wrong, but 
it was in my blood. I couldn’t help it. 

Wattace. But your uncle? 

Jackson. My uncle? 

Wattace. Yes. He’s a rich man—have you tried 
him? 

Jackson. Yes, he’s been tried—and found guilty. 
I wrote and told him I was short of ready cash and 
I asked him for a few thousand dollars. 

Wattace. Did he answer? 

Jackson. Yes, he answered. Sent me a package 
of his gum and a note: “Chew this and forget it.” 
He’s in Europe now; he’s been in Europe for weeks. 
That old fellow’s worth a million if he’s worth a 
nickel. ; 

Wattace. Well, tell me, where have you been 
getting enough for tips and pocket money ? 

Jackson. You know that big French car I said 
was in dead storage? 
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WALLACE. Yes. 
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Jacxson. I sold it. Remember, I told you I had. 


lost a lot of jewelry? 


Wattace. Yes. y, 

Jackson. Well, I didn’t. I pawned it. How is 
my work? 

Wattace. You’re a wonder. I’ve got to hand it 
to you. But why haven’t you confided in me long 
ago? 

Jackson. (Troubled) Because I didn’t have 


courage enough to confide in anyone. (Gets up, 
goes over R.C., then back to table.) All I’ve been 
waiting for is some miracle to happen to set things 
right. All I’ve been thinking of is money; how to 
eet. it; where to get it. (Sits RB. of table.) And, 
Bob, last night at that banquet table I sat there look- 
ing at Mrs. Gerard and thinking of her millions and 
wondering what she’d do if I told her my story— 
trying to pluck up enough courage to take her into 
my confidence and ask her to help me. I didn’t 
realize what I was doing, but I must have been star- 
ing at the woman for fully ten minutes when a 
waiter came up and handed me a note. 


Wattace. A note! 

Jackson. It was from her. 

Wa trace. What did it say? 

Jackson. ‘Why do you stare at me so?” 

Wattace. Did you answer it? 

Jackson. Yes. 

Watiace. What did you say? 

Jacxson. Oh, I couldn’t help it, Bob, I was des- 
perate. 

Wattace. Come on, tell me—what did you say? 

Jackson. (Sheepishly) “Because I love you.” 

Wattace. Did she answer that? 

Jackson. Yes. “I love you, too.” 

Watiace. Then your answer? 

Jackson. “Not as much as I love you.” (Wat- 
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LACE turns from JACKSON with a snort of disgust. } 
Oh, we had quite a correspondence—seven or eight 
notes either way. 

Wattace. Who sent the last one? 

Jackson. She did. “Will you marry me?” 

Wattace. She proposed to you? 

Jackson. On the level. 

Wattace. And you said yes? 

Jackson. I didn’t put it in writing. The letter- 
carrier lost his job right there. (Gets up and leans 
over table.) For fear she’d change her mind before 
the mail arrived, I leaned right over the table and 
hollered, “Yes.” (Goes over toward R.c.) 

Wattace. Well, what happened then? 

Jackson. (Turns and comes back toward table 
Lt.) She fainted. Table deserted; general excite- . 
ment; smelling salts; usual speech; ‘““Where am I 
at?” ; embrace; kiss; announcement; wild applause. 
Then somebody ordered twenty cases of wine and 
the next thing I remember Rankin called me and 
told me you were here. (Sits r. of table.) Well, 
what do you think of it all? 

Wattace. I think it’s terrible! 

Jackson. How? 

Watiace. Why, you can’t afford to do this 
thing ! 

Jackson. I can’t afford to do anything without 
signing a tab for it. 

Wattace. (Impatiently) Oh, you can do some- 
thing. Haven’t you got any “get up and go”? 

Jackson. Yes, that’s all I can do—get up and 
go! 

Watace. If you go to work, you have the mak- 
ings of a business man. 

Jackson. If I go to work, I won’t have the mak- 
ings of a cigarette. I know what I can do. 

Wattace. How do you know? You haven’t 
tried. I'll get you a job. 
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Jackson. Where? 

_Wattace. With my firm; on my recommenda- 
tion. 

Jackson. Yes, I’d look funny in the advertising 
business, I would. 

Wattace. I'll see the Guv’nor to-morrow. I'll 
get you about five thousand a year to start with. 

Jackson. Five thousand a year! What good is 
that in New York? I pay more than that for these 
apartments. I owe ten times that amount right 
now. 

Wattace. Well, I have about twenty thousand 
of my own. [I'll lend you that. 

Jackson. That’s very nice of you, but I’d never 
be able to pay it back. 

Wattace. That doesn’t make any difference. 

Jackson. Oh, yes, it does. Even though you 
loaned me enough to pay all I owe, I’d still be in 
debt, wouldn’t I? What’s the odds whether I owe 
it to you or the other fellow? 

Wattace. But you can’t do this thing, Jackson; 
it isn’t right. 

Jackson. How do you mean? 

Wattace. Do you mean to tell me you’d do such 
a low, contemptible, et ygieite thing as to deliber- 
ately marry a woman for money? 

Jackson. Who says I’m marrying her for her 
money? 

Wattace. Well, you know you don’t love the 
woman ! 

Jacxson. I don’t know anything of the kind. 
(WALLACE gets up with an exclamation of anger, 
and stands L. of table, in front of mantel-piece.) 
Now, see here, suppose you were in trouble, wouldn’t 
you love some one who came forward and helped 
you out of it? (Gets up and paces back and forth 
from ..toR.) Besides, it’s too late now, the engage- 
ment’s been announced. 
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WALLACE. (Goes over c., near piano) Engage- 
ments are broken every day in the week. You leave 
the whole thing to me. I'll have a talk with Mrs. 
Gerard, and I’ll guarantee to prove to her that it’s 
an utter impossibility. You needn’t enter into it at 
all. Ill take the whole thing on my shoulders and 
she 

Jacxson. No, there’s no use, Bob. I told you 
before I started I wouldn’t listen to any argument 
against it. My mind’s made up, that’s all there is 
to it. I’m going through with it—I have to. (WaL- 
LACE gets his hat and cane from piano.) Ill show 
you something. See this? (Pulls a banknote from 
his pocket.) A hundred dollars—that’s my bank- 
roll. (Goes c., near WALLACE. ) 

Wattace. You'll lose every friend you ever had 
in the world. 

Jacxson. No, I won’t. People with money never 
lose their friends. 

Wattace. I know one you'll lose. 

JacKSON. (Goes up L. near window-seat.) You? 

Wattace. Yes. And unless you tell me within 
the next twenty-four hours that you’ve reconsidered 
this matter and that you’re going to fight it out in 
a real way, I’ll never speak to you again as long as 
I live! 

Jackson. You don’t mean that. 

Wattace. You bet I mean it. There are other 
things in the world besides money. 

Jackson. (Sits on stool in window-seat) Huh! 

Wattace. (Leans against r. of table vt.) Oh, I 
know it’s an old speech, but in this case it goes. Is 
it getting me anything giving you this advice? It 
isn’t putting a dollar in or out of my pocket one 
way or the other, whether you marry this woman or 
not.’ You're nothing to me except a friend and a 
pal, but I don’t want to see you do something you'll 
be sorry for all your life. (Goes up near JacKson 
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in window-seat.) I’m sorry you’re in trouble, and 
there isn’t anything I won’t do to help you. Tl go 
the limit for everything I’ve got, but if you don’t 
give up all idea of this marriage, never expect the 
friendship of any man who has any decency or self- 
respect. That’s all I’ve got to say—now I’m going. 
(Starts toward door L. JACKSON goes after him and 
brings him down c., throwing his arm around Wat- 
LACE’S shoulder.) 

Jackson. Wait a minute, Bob. Don’t go like 
that. Gee whiz! I had a wild night. Give me a 
chance to think—please. 

Wattace. All right. Go ahead and think. (Sits 
rR. of table t.) It’s about time you began to think. 

Jackson. * (Standing back of WatLace) Don’t 
you suppose I know it’s a shabby thing to do? But, 
Great Scott! look at the fix I’min. You’re not sore 
at me, are you? 

Watta4ce. I’ve had my say; you’ve heard my 

chet saul ce eee 
opinion. 

Jackson. Do you think everybody will feel that 
way about it? 

Wattace. Why, certainly. 

Jackson. (Nervously walking back and forth, tv. 
to R. and back) If it wasn’t for all those debts— 
all those bills on my hands. 

WALLACE. You don’t know the exact amount? 

Jackson. No. 

Watiace. Well, why haven’t you added them 
up? 

Jackson. Because I haven’t had time, I’ve been 
too busy. 

Wattace. Doing what? 

Jackson. Well, I Now, don’t give me the 
third degree, will you, please! Look, see here, I’m 
so nervous now I’m trembling like a leaf. (Over 
to WALLACE, holding out his hand.) 

Wattace. (Gets up) Where are those bills? 
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Jackson. (Points to room KR.) In my room in 
the desk. 

WatLace. Do you mind if I look them over? 

Jackson. No, I wish you would. Will-you do 
that, Bob? 

WALLACE. Why, certainly. (Crosses over toward 
door R.) 

Jackson. (Goes after WALLACE R. and brings 
him down to c.) Say, Bob! 

Watace. Well? 

Jackson. Suppose I take your advice and call 
this thing off, what am I going to say to Mrs. Ger- 
ard? 

Wattace. You won’t have to say anything—I’ll 
manage her. 

Jacxson. Well, what are you going to say? 

Watrace. Will you please leave that to me? Go 
over there and sit down and do some more think- 
ing. You've got many a think coming to you, young 
fellow! I’m going to see how much you owe the 
world. (Exits door.) 

Jackson. (Stands thinking a moment, then goes 
to table L., picks up ’phone and sits R. of it.) Hello, 
give me 4000 Bryant, please. (Wait.) I wish I’d 
never seen New York. (Jn phone.) Hello, is this 
Sperry’s Restaurant? I want to talk to Mr. Arm- 
strong. Oh, is that so? I didn’t recognize your 
voice. This is Jackson Jones. Yes. Say, Mr. Arm- 
strong, have you made up my bill for last night’s 
affair? Yes, I know, but I just want the total, just 
the total... . Well, you look it up for me, will 
you? I'll hold the wire. Thank you very much. 
(To RANKIN, who enters from R. and places flowers 
in jardimerre near door R.) Say, Rankin 

RANKIN. Yes, sir. (Crosses toward JACKSON at 
table.) 

Jacxson. (Looks toward him, ’phone to ear) 
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I’m sorry, Rankin, but you’d better look around for 
another job. 

RANKIN. Hasn’t my service been satisfactory, 
sir? 

Jackson. Oh, yes, every little thing has been all 
right, Rankin, but you see I’m going to leave town. 
I expect to do a lot of traveling. 

Rankin. I should like to accompany you, sir. 

Jackson. Well, I'd like to have you, Rankin, but 
you see I’m thinking seriously of locating in—in 
Japan, and I’ve got to have some one who under- 
stands the language. 

RANKIN. I speak Japanese very well, sir. I was 
in service with two of them for over five years, sir, 
and in case you’re thinking of China (Outside 
door-bell rings. He starts for L. door.) 

Jackson. (in ’*phone) Hello. Just a moment. 
Hold the wire a second, please. (To RANKIN as he 
gets to u. door) If it’s anyone for me, I’m not at 
home, now remember that. 

RANKIN. Yes, sir. (Exits L.) 

Jackson. (In *phone) Hello... yes. Just 
give me that again. Twenty-three hundred and 
twenty-three doliars? The what? The vintage? 
The vintage ... Oh, the vintage! Oh, is that so? 
No, no, not at all—twenty-three hundred is all right. 
It would be just the same to me if you said twenty- 
three thousand. ... Yes, much obliged. Good- 
bye. (Hangs up receiver, goes toward R., then back 
to L.) Twenty-three, twenty-three, and the butler 
speaks Japanese. I can’t win a bet. (Sees calendar 
on mantel and fires it into grate. Then turns up near 
L. door as RANKIN enters.) The twenty-third! No 
wonder ! 

RANKIN. (Enters from L. Holds out card to 
Jackson.) A gentleman to see you, sir. 

Jackson. (Comes down to c.) Didn’t I just tell 
you I wasn’t home? 
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Ranxin. (Following Jackson down c.) I told 
him that, sir, but he said he’d wait. He says it’s 
imperative that he should consult with you on some 
matter as soon as possible. 

Jackson. (Takes card from RANKIN and says 
impatiently) Peter Pembroke—I don’t even know 
who he is! 

RANKIN. He appears to be a man of some im- 
portance, sir. 

Jackson. Does he? 

RANKIN. Yes, sir. 

Jackson. Well, you’ve told him I’m here—all 
right. 

RANKIN. Yes, sirx. (Exits 1.) 

Jackson. (Crosses over to door R., opens tt and 
calls) Bob! Oh, Bob! 

Watiace. (Off stage R.) Hello! 

Jackson. When you get that total, add twenty- 
three hundred and twenty-three dollars to it. Get 
that right now. 

Watrace. (Off stage Rr.) What’s that for? 

Jackson. Vintage. (Goes over L., passing in 
front of table L. and up to door, and as RANKIN 
enters, showing PEMBROKE in, follows the latter as 
he crosses 8. RANKIN exits L., after showing PEM- 
BROKE in. ) 

PEMBROKE. (Crosses to settee R., standing in 
front of tt. To Jackson, who has followed him 
over) Mr. Jones? 

JACKSON. Yes, sir. 

PEMBROKE. My name is Pembroke. 

Jackson. How do you do, sir? Sit right down, 
Mr. Pembroke. Tl be right with you. 

PEMBROKE. Thank you. (Sits on couch and takes 
papers from lis pocket and looks them over while 
Jackson talks to RANKIN, who has entered from tu. 
and starts to exit to R.) 


JACKSON. (Goes up L. of piano and snaps his 
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finger to attract RANKIN as he is crossing to R. RAN- 
KIN comes to JACKSON, who hands him a bill.) You 
pay the chef a month’s salary and discharge him. 
Tell him I don’t like his cooking any more. 

RANKIN. Shall I engage a new man, sir ? 

Jackson. No, I won’t want any new man. Didn’t 
I just tell you that T expected to locate in—in Egypt? 

RANKIN. Egypt! Oh, what a delightful coun- 
try, sir. I lived there for two years. I'll be of ser- 
vice to you, I’m sure, on the entire trip. TIl see the 
chef, sir. (Exits R.) 


(Jackson stands looking after RANKIN, thunder- 
struck, then comes down to table, gets chair from 
L. of tt and places it in front of PEMBROKE and 
sits.) 


PEMBROKE. (Looks up) Of course you expected 
me, Mr. Jones. 

Jackson. Expected you? 

PEMBROKE. Why, yes. Didn’t Mr. Spotswood 
wire you that I’d call? 

Jackson. Spotswood! 
PEMBROKE. Yes, Spotswood, Judge Spotswood, 
- attorney-at-law, Jonesville, Connecticut. 

Jackson. Oh, you mean old Judge Spotswood. 
Sure I remember him. I know his whole family 
well. No, he didn’t wire me. 

PemeBroke. That’s strange! I talked with him 
over the long distance ’phone less than an hour ago 
and he told me that he had wired you early this 
morning. 

Jackson. (Shakes his head in negation) No. 

PEMBROKE. I can’t understand it. 

Jackson. Hold on a minute! The boy did give 
me a telegram a while ago. (Goes to table L. and 
searches among papers, finally finding it in his 
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pocket.) Here it is. I forgot to open it. (Sits 
again in chair in front of PEMBROKE. ) : 
PEMBROKE. (Gets up and stands directly in front 
of JacKSON) You have my deepest sympathy, Mr. 
Jones. 
Jackson. (Looks at PEMBROKE, puzzled) Have 
? 


PEMBROKE. You most certainly have, sir. I 
knew your uncle very well. <A fine, able man. 

Jackson. Yes, he’s abroad. 

PEMBROKE. Yes. Too bad it should happen at 
such atime. Very unfortunate, indeed. 

Jackson. (Has been looking at PEMBROKE won- 
deringly all this time, now gets up, opens telegram 
and reads) “Cable from Dr. Graham, London, Eng- 
land, announcing your uncle’s demise, received late 
last night. His last will and testament, made prior 
to his sailing, places you in possession of the estate. 
His entire fortune, his business, his every earthly 
belonging, he leaves unconditionally to you, his 
nephew, and only heir. Shall I come to New York 
or expect you here? Pembroke will call on you to- 
day. Answer at once.” 

Jackson. (Stupefied and amazed) Great Scott! 

PEMBROKE. I’m awfully sorry for you, young 
man. 

Jackson. (Surprised) Are you? 

PEMBROKE. Ah, yes, something we all have to go 
through. 

Jackson. (Earnestly) Ill never go through this 
if I get it, never in the world! 

PEMBROKE. It all happened so suddenly I could 
hardly believe it. 

Jackson. That’s just the way I feel about it, isn’t 
that funny? 

PEMBROKE. Your uncle was worth his weight in 
gold. 
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Jackson. How much was he worth, do you 
know? 

PEMBROKE. That I can’t say. We offered him 
twelve hundred thousand dollars for his business 
and good will less than two months ago. The propo- 
sition still holds good, Mr. Jones. We stand ready to 
close the deal in forty-eight hours. I realize that in 
your time of trouble and grief it is hardly right to 
discuss business affairs, but it is vitally important 
that we bring the matter to a closing point by Satur- 
day noon, as we are considering the Sprucemint Com- 
pany at the same time, but our preference leans 
toward the Jones gum, and we 

Jackson. Wait a minute. Wait a minute, please. 
What do you mean by we? Who’s we? 

PEMBROKE. I am referring to the company of 
which I have the honor to be second vice president, 
Mr. Jones, the Consolidated Chewing Gum Company 
of America. 

Jackson. Just a second, please, just a second. 
(Shoves chair back to RK. of table, then goes c. to 
PEMBROKE.) Let me get this clear. Your people 
want to buy the Jones gum? 

PEMBROKE. We do. 

Jackson. And you’re willing to pay twelve hun- 
dred thousand dollars for it? 

PEMBROKE. The top price. 

Jacxson. Where’s the money? Have you got it 
with you? 

PEMBROKE. I can get my lawyers together within 
the hour if you are ready to close the deal. 

Jackson. Well, come on, then. Let’s get them. 
(Goes up c. with PEMBROKE.) What are you wait- 
ing for? Let’s get this over as quickly as we can. 

PEMBROKE. Do you mean business? 

Jackson. Certainly I mean business. Don’t I 
look like a business man? Look at this business 
suit. (Suits action to words.) See, I’ve got a lead 
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pencil and everything. (Takes pencil from his pocket 
and flashes it.) Certainly I mean business. 

PEMBROKE. You mean you'll sign the articles to- 
day? 

Jackson. For twelve hundred thousand dollars 
I’d sign a murderer’s confession. 

PEMBROKE. (Looking at his watch) It’s twelve 
o'clock. 

Jackson. Is it? 

PEMBROKE. We'll meet here at two. 

Jackson. I'll be right here waiting. 

PEMBROKE. Will you shake hands with me? (Ex- 
tends his hand.) 

Jackson. Sure. Ill kiss you if you want me to. 
(They shake hands.) 

PEMBROKE. Jones, you’re doing business with a 
great company. 

Jackson. You're the greatest company I ever met. 

PEMBROKE. Two o’clock. 

Jackson. Two o'clock. f 

PEMBROKE. Don’t forget. (Starts for door tu.) 
Two. (Holds up two fingers.) 

Jacxson. Don’t forget—twelve. (Holds up both 
hands. Goes to door L. with PEMBROKE. ) 

PEMBROKE. (At door) Good-bye. 

Jackson. Good-bye. 

PEMBROKE. (Exits and calls back) Good-bye. 

Jackson. (Up at door t.) Good-bye. (Calls 
after PEMBROKE, off stage L.) Be careful crossing 
the street. 


(Jackson stands at door a moment, apparently 
dazed, and then comes down to c.) 


Jjacksone-That’s. the firstutimesd: eversknewsthey 
RANKIN. (Enters from R. and comes to Jacx- 
son c.) I told the chef, sir, and he said 
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Jackson. Never mind what the chef said. You 
tell him he must stay. I wouldn’t lose him for any- 
thing in the world. You go and raise his salary 
and give him my regards. Understand? 

RANKIN. (Stares at JacKsON, stupefied) Yes, 
sir. 

Jackson. (Goes after RANKIN as the latter starts 
rR.) Say, come here. Where do you live? 

RANKIN. Harlem, sir. 

Jackson. Got a flat? 

RANKIN. Yes, sir. 

Jackson. Like this furniture? 

RANKIN. Beautiful, sir. 

Jackson. It’s yours. (Crosses to tL.) 

Rankin. (Following JACKSON L.) Oh, thank 
you, sir. Anything else? 

Jackson. No, what else do you want? Get out! 

Don’t bother me! (Gives RANKIN a shove toward 

door.) Wm a business man. (RANKIN exits R. 
Jacxson goes to table L., picks up *phone and stands 
R. of table, talking.) Give me long distance, long 
distance. (Pause.) Hello, long distance, I want to 
talk to Jonesville, Connecticut. Jonesville, Connec- 
ticut. . . . Judge Spotswood, Judge Spotswood, Bid- 
dle Building. . . Biddle Building—Biddle Building, 
Jonesville, Connecticut. Spotswood . . . Spotswood. 
This is 2468 Huyler. Rush it through, will you? 
Thanks. (Hangs up receiver.) 

Wattace. (Enters at “Rush it through” with 
sheaf of bills in his hand and comes down to R.c.) 
Well, ve figured this through once the best I could, 
and the grand total, as I make it, is orasa 

Jackson. (Goes over to L. of WALLACE) How 
much? 

Wa trace. , Sixty-one thousand, four hundred and 
eighty-two, etd corr » 

Jackson. (Laughs and slaps WALLACE on back) 
Spending money, my boy, spending money! (He 
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“circles the room, firing flowers, cushions, photo 
| frames, etc., m the awr and smashing vases on maniel- 
_ piece, all the while singing, “As We Go Marching 


Through Georgia.” ) 

Watiace. (following JACKSON, expostulating at 
his behaviour) Say, what’s the matter with you— 
going crazy all over again? 

Jackson. (Down toc.) Do you know what I’m 
going to do from now on? I’m going to make the 
loudest noise Broadway has heard since Pershing 
came home from the war! 

Wattace. (R.c.) Say, what’s the matter with 
your 

Jacxson. Do you know what’s happened since 
you left this room? A messenger with golden wings 
and a jeweled harp blew in through that window, 
handed me this message—(Hands WALLACE the tele- 
gram)—and flew right back to the Golden Gate. 
Read, read, read! (JacKson goes flying around the 
room as before, singing “Marching Through Geor- 
gia.” ) 

WaLLace. (Looks over telegram hastily and reads 
the following) “Cable from Dr. Graham, London, 
England. His entire fortune he leaves uncondition- 


ow3Q. WALLACE L. 
“(Lakes telegram from 


Jackson. (Comes ocsirap 


Wattace and looks at it.) 
WaLtace. Signed, Judge Spotswood. Who’s he? 
Jackson. He’s my uncle’s lawyer. 

WALLACE. Say, is this a joke? 

Jackson. If it is, I'll make a reputation as a gun 
man. 

Wattace. Why, this is the most wonderful thing 
that ever happened! 


Jackson. (Laughs hilariously) Ha, ha, ha! Do 
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you know what I’m going to do? I’m going to buy 
Brooklyn and close it up! (Goes upstage c. and 
then back to WALLACE. ) 

Watrace. (Thinks) Pembroke—why, he ’phoned. 
I got his message. 

Jackson. He was here. Say, did you ever hear 
of the Consolidated Chewing Gum Company? 

WaLLAcE. Certainly. They’re the biggest adver- 
tisers in America. 

Jackson. Well, he’s the second vice president. 
He’s coming back here at two o’clock. 

Watiace. What for? : 
Jackson. To bring me a check—a check for 
twelve hundred thousand dollars. I’m going to sell 

him the Jones Pepsin. 

Wattace. He made you that offer? 

Jackson. Yes. 

Wattace. And you accepted? 

Jackson. Yes. 

Watrace. Sign an agreement? 

Jackson. Not yet. 

Wattace. And you’re not going to. 

Jackson. What! 

Watrace. No, don’t give me any argument. 
You’ve been -egieheammeed fool all your life and here’s 
a chance to get even with yourself. 

Jackson. Turn down a million, two hundred 
thousand ! 

Wattace. Yes. 

Jackson. Not on your biography! No, sir! 

Watiace. What you need is a keeper, and I’m 
going to take the job. (Phone rings.) Ill answer 
it. (Goes to table and picks up phone.) 

Jackson. (Following WALLACE to ’phone, stand- 
ing R. of him) 1 guess that’s for me. 

Watace. (In ’phone) Hello. ... What? 

Jackson. (R. of WaLLAce) I think it’s Jones- 
ville. I called up Judge Spotswood. 
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Watiace. (In ’phone) Hello, Mr. Spotswood. 
What? 

Jackson. Tell him I want him to come to New 
York as quickly as he can get here. 

Wattace. (In phone) No, no, don’t come here. 
We'll come there. 

Jacxson. I tell you I won’t do anything of the 
kind! 

Wattace. (In *phone) Yes, we'll be there by 
six o’clock, in time for dinner. 

Jackson. (Tries to talk im ’phone over WaAtL- 
LACE’S shoulder) We won't be there at all! 

WaLtace. Get away from here! (Shoves Jacx-. 
SON to R. and hangs up receiver.) 

Jackson. Say, what are trying to do, run my 
affairs for me? 

Wattace. Yes. (Calls to RANKIN as he goes 
up R.) Rankin! Oh, Rankin! 

RANKIN. (Enters from R.) Yes, sir. 

Watiace. Pack a grip for Mr. Jones. He’s go- 
ing traveling. 

RANKIN. Going to Japan? 

WaLLace. Same thing—Connecticut. (Comes 
down stage and crosses over to L.) 

RANKIN. Yes, sir. (Exits R.) 

JACKSON. (Going toward WaALuAce in front of — 
table) Say, look here, I don’t intend to (Door- 
bell rings.) 

Wattace. (Turns) Some one at the door, See 
who it is. 

JacKson. Say, I’m not working for you, am I? 

Wattace. Go on, do as you're told. 

Jackson. Well, I’ll be daiftned! (Starts toward 
door w.) 

Wattace. Wait a minute! (Up after Jacx- 
son.) It may be Mrs. Gerard. (As Jackson rushes 
up to window C., jumps up on window-seat c. and 
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looks out cu.) Didn’t she say she’d be back in half 
an hour? 

Jackson. (Comes down c.)  Surest thing you 
know. It’s her car, all right. 

- Watrace. (Comes down c.) Wait a minute. 

(Thinks.) - Get your hat. 

Jackson. Get my hat? (Wattace grabs his hat 
from table L. and JacKson his from the piano.) 

Wattace. Is there another way out of this 
_ house? 

Jackson. The servants’ elevator at the back. 

Wattace. (Calls as he goes over R.) Rankin, 
Rankin! . 

RANKIN. (Enters fromR.) Yes, sir, I'll have the 

_ grip packed in five minutes. 
Wattace. Never mind the grip. We can’t wait 
. for that. We've got to make a train. See who’s at 
the door. (RANKIN starts L., passing back of 
piano.) We’re going out the other way. (Starts 
pulling JACKSON off R.) Come on! 

Jackson. (Holds back to speak to RANKIN L.c.) 
Say, Rankin, there’ll be a party of gentlemen here at 
two o’clock to see me. 

RANKIN. (Over L., near door) Wee ‘Shall I 
tell them, sir? 

JACKSON. Tell them to 

WALLAce. Tell them to go to Heil! Come on! 
(Drags JACKSON off stage R.) 


Lee, wt FT 


(RANKIN exiis Lt. As second curtain rises he ts 
seen showing Mrs, GERARD in from L. and seat- 
ing her at v. of table c., where she sits until the 
curtain falls.) 


CURTAIN 
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ScENE: Parlor in home of JupcE Spotswoop, Jones- 
ville, Connecticut. 
At rise of curtain Sam SpoTswoop ts sitting 
L. of table, playing the banjo, with a sheet of 
music propped up on a chair-in front of him. 
He plays a few measures, when he is interrupted 
by DAVE. 


Dave. (Entering from R., brushing himself with 
whiskbroom, and goes over back of table t.) Say, 
Sam! (No reply from Sam.) Sam! (This much 
louder.) 

Sam. (Stops playing) Well, what do you want? 

Dave. Your mother wants you to come right in 
to your supper. 

Sam. Oh, tell her to keep my supper hot for me, 
will you? (Starts playing again.) 


(DAVE exits R. Mrs. Spotswoop enters.) 


Mrs. Spotswoop. (Enters from Rr. and goes to 
R. of table) Sam! Sam Spotswood, how many 
times have you got to be told a thing? Your sup- 
per’s ready. 

Sam. (Stops playing) I ain’t hungry, Mom— 
honest I ain’t. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. Well, your father wants you 
to stop playing that banjo. 

Sam. Why? 
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Mrs. Spotswoop. Haven’t you got any sense? 
Don’t you know the whole town’s in mourning? I 
should think you’d have more respect for your late 
employer. (As Sam starts playing, she goes around 
back of table to him, saying angrily) Now, you quit 
plunking on that thing and go get your supper! 

Sam. Well, what’s the use of me taking banjo 
lessons if I don’t get a chance to practice? 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (Straightening tidies on sofo 
up L.) Well, no back talk, now, or T’ll box your 
ears. You’ve got to get out of here, anyway. Your 
father expects company to-night. 

Sam. (Gets up, passes in front of table and 
stands c.) Well, is company more important than 
my musical education ? Anybody’s got to practice 
to master an instrument. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. You go and master them pork 
chops and shut up. (Tidying table.) 

Sam. No one kicks when Clara wants to play 
the organ, I notice. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. That’s enough! Now go and 
eat your supper. Your father wants you to go on 
an errand for him as soon as you’re through. 

Sam. Gosh! He always picks me out. I notice 
he never sends Clara on an errand. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. Clara’s a girl, 

Sam. Yes, they always get the best of everything. 
I bought the darn old banjo to try to make a future 
for myself. If you think I’m going to work in that 
old chewing gum factory all my life, you’re mistaken. 
A fellow ain’t got a chance in these small towns, 
anyway. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (Over to Sam atc.) Oh, you 
want the big city life, I suppose. 

Sam. Yes, that’s what I want, and as soon as I 
can I’m going to dive in New Haven. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (Laughs heartily) Yes, you’d 
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do well in New Haven, you would. (Goes upstage 
and arranges tidies on sofa L., laughing.) 

Sam. (Crosses up to Mrs. Spotswoop, who is 
L.c.u.) What are you laughing at? All the great 
men come from small towns. When Abraham Lin- 
coln was my age he didn’t amount to much, either. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (Annoyed and out of patience) 
Oh, go eat your supper! 

Sam. Well, I’ll fool you all some day. (JupcE 
enters. Sam turns R. and starts to exit.) I know 
it’s in me.if I ever get the chance. 

Jupce. Here, Sam! (Hands Sam a@ bunch of 
keys.) Soon as you finish your supper, go to my 
office and bring me that bundle of papers on my 
desk. The Yale key opens the desk. They’re im- 
portant papers, so be careful of them. 

Sam. (Takes keys and starts toward door Rr.) All 
right. Say, Pa, didn’t you tell me that Abraham 
Lincoln was born in a log cabin? 

Jupce. Yes, sir. What of it? 

Sam. Nothin’... I just wanted Mom to know, 
that’s all. (As he exits R., sulking) I haven’t got 
a chance to practice or do anything around here. 
(Mrs. Sprotswoop laughs as Sam exits.) 

Jupce. Where does the joke come in? 

Mrs. Spotswoop. He’s going to become a great 
man and live in New Haven! 

Jupce. Well, that’s a novel idea, at any rate. 
(Sits R. of table.) 

Mrs. Spotswoop. What time do you expect your 
callers? (Sits L. of table, opposite JuncE.) 

Jupce. When I left them at the hotel they were 
ordering supper. They said they’d get here around 
seven or a little after. (Looks at watch.) 

Mrs. Spotswoop. Why didn’t you invite them 
here to supper? 

Jupce. Well, they had to clean up and everything. 
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I guess they were pretty well tired out after four 
hours on the train. It’s quite a journey. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. How does the boy look? 

Jupce. Broadway? 

Mrs. Spotswoop. Yes. 

Jupce. He looks ten years older. My, how that 
boy’s changed! 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (Sighs and shakes her head 
dolefully) Hard work, I suppose. What business 
is he in, did he say? 

Jupce. Yes. He said that he had invested most 
of his money in the wholesale liquor business. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (Shakes her head) Did any- 
body recognize him at the depot? 

Juvce. No, nor at the hotel, either. He just 
registered his first name, Jackson. He doesn’t seem 
to want anyone to know he’s in town. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. I don’t blame him. My good- 
ness, what a curiosity he’ll be to the folks here! 

Jupcr. Charlie Gilroy, the hotel clerk, got off a 
pretty good one. I had to laugh. (Laughs.) Broad- 
way’s friend wanted to know if they could have their 
supper served in their room, and Charlie asked them 
if they wanted him to go up and feed them. (Both 
laugh very heartily.) You know, Gilroy’s very witty. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. Is he? 

Juvce. Very. He’s from Bridgeport. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. Did you tell Broadway we had 
read in the New York Herald about him going to get 
married ? 

Jupcr. Yes, I asked him about that. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. What did he say? 

Juvce. Well, he started to say something, but his 
friend spoke up and told me not to believe what I 
tread in the New York papers. (Mrs. Spotswoop 
gets up.) Broadway didn’t have much to say. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. No? 

Jupce. No, his friend did most of the talking. 
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Mrs. Sportswoop. Why, who’s he? 

Jupcr. His name is Wallace. He seems to be a 
right nice chap. (Mrs. SporswooD crosses over 
toward c. He turns to her.) I tried to pump him 
about what the boy intended to do in regard to the 
gum plant, but he didn’t seem inclined to talk about 
it, so I dropped it. The Consolidated people tele- 
phoned me to-day for his New York address. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (Comes back to JupcE at table) 
They did? 

Jupce.. Yes, and I wanted to find out if they’d 
made any proposition at all. (Gets up and paces 
back and forth in front of table.) Vm worried about 
this matter, Mom. ! 

Mrs. Spotswoop. Did you talk to the boy about 
it at all? 

Juvce. I didn’t have time to talk about anything. 
(Looks at his watch.) He ought to be here in a 
few minutes. He wants to settle everything up 

right away. He says he has to get back to New 
' York and attend to business. (Goes v. of table.) 

Mrs. Spotswoop. Well, I hope he’ll consider us 
before he does anything rash. (Starts toward 
oR: 

Jupce. (Thinks) I hope so. Oh, say, Mom! 
yoo Spotswoop. (Turns and looks at JupcE) 
es! 

Jupce. (1.c.) Tell Clara I want to see her when 
she’s through supper. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. Very well, I will. (Starts to 
exit R. and meets Sam coming in.) Did you eat 
already? 

Sam. (Chewing mouthful of food) Yes, Ma’am. 
_ Mrs. Sporswoop. Didn’t I tell you to stop gulp- 
ing down your meals? You'll get indigestion. 
You’re cranky and fussy enough now without that. 
(Crosses Sam to door x.) 

Sam. (Turns and faces Mrs. Sporswoop) I 
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can’t help it if I’m cranky, can]? Benjamin die 
lin was cranky when he was a boy. 

Mrs. Sporswoop. Don’t forget the errand you! ve 
got to do for your father. (Exits door R. JUDGE 
sits L. of table.) 

Sam. Oh, all right. (Crosses to L. and stands R. 
of table) Say, Pa, I wish you’d ask Ma to quit 
pickin’ on me all the time. 

Jupce. (Looks up quietly) Why, what’s the mat- 
ter now, son? 

SAM. Well, she doesn’t understand me. I’ve got 
good stuff in me. I’m going to amount to somethin’ 
some day. 

Juvce. (Smiles) Do you think so, Sam? 

Sam. Yes, I do. Every time I read about a great 
man I wish I was him. (Stands back of table.) 
That’s a good sign, ain’t it? 

Juvcre. (Smiles, looks over his newspaper) Why, 
yes, I guess so. 

Sam. Well, I wish you’d speak to her and tell 
her to let me alone. 

Jupce. (Ignores Sam’s last speech) Hurry up 
_and get those papers for me. I’ll need them in a few 
minutes. (Resumes lis reading.) 

Sam. Nobody can tell. Maybe some day they'll 
be pointing to this house and tellin’ people I was 
born in it. (Goes to door c. upstage, turns back and 
comes down to R. of table.) Say, Pa, give us six 
cents for a soda, will you? 

Juvce. (Reaches in pocket for money, then 
pauses) You're sure it ain’t for cigarettes? 

Sam. No, honest! I ain’t smoked since you 
caught me. (JupcE hands him nickel.) Thanks, 
Pa. I remember what you told me about cigarettes, 
all right. No more of them for me. (Going toward 
door upstage c.) I ain’t goin’ to do anything to 
weaken my brain, I’ll tell you that right now. (Exits 
door upstage.) 
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(The JuvcE laughs quietly, then lays down his paper 
and gets up as CLARA enters.) 


Ciara. (Enters from R. and goes L. to JUDGE, who — 
is standing in front of table.) Mom said you wanted 
something, Pa. 

Jupce. Yes, Clara, I want you to do me a favor. 
Run over to Josie Richards’ house and tell her 1 
want to see her to-night about something very im- 
portant. 

Ciara. You want her to come here? 

Jupcr. Yes. Tell her it’s something about the - 
plant. | 

Ciara. Has the trust bought it? 

Jupce.. (Smiles) No, no! Did your mother tell 
you who’s in town? 

Ciara. No. Who? 

Jupce. The new owner, the young man himseli. 

Ciara. (Eagerly) Honestly? When did he get 
here? 

Jupce. On.the five-fifty. Don’t tell that to any- 
one but Josie, and tell her to keep it quiet. He 
doesn’t want anyone to know it. 

Ciara. I understand, Pa. (Starts upstage c. 
and turns back to JupcE.) Shall I tell her that he’ll 
be here? 

Jupce. Yes, and tell her he'll likely want to know 
all about how things stand, so she’d better come over. 

Ciara. All right, Pa. Ill run over there right 
away. (Goes up and puts hat on, standing in front 
of murror in organ.) 

Jupcr. You understand now? 

Ciara. Sure! I won’t breathe it to a soul but 
her. (Door-bell rings.) 

Jupce. (Anxiously—quite nervous) 1 guess that’s 
him now. 

. Crara. Pll let him in, Pa. (Exits upstage c. to 
R.U. hall.) 
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Mrs. Spotswoop. (Enters from door x. quickly) 
Did Clara go to the door? 

Jupce. Yes. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (Half whisper) Is it him? 

Jupce. (Anxiously) I expect so. 

Ciara. (Off stage cr.) Yes, sir. He’s waiting 
for you. Don’t you remember me, Mr. Jones? 


(At the sound of voices off stage, JuDcE and Mrs. 
Spotswoop start primping. Mrs. Spotswoop 
straightens tidies on chairs, sofas, etc. JUDGE 
arranges papers on table.) . 


Jackson. (Off stage) You're not Clara? 

Ciara. (Off siage) Yes, that’s right. 

Jackson. (Off stage) Well, what do you think 
of that! Why, you were a little girl the last time I 
saw you. This is my friend, Mr. Wallace. This 
is the Judge’s daughter, Bob. 

Wattace. (Off stage) I’m pleased to meet you, 
Miss Spotswood. 

Ciara. (Off stage) Thank you, I’m pleased, too. 
Go right in the parlor—straight ahead. 


(Jackson enters from door upstage, followed by 
WALLACE. JACKSON comes down L. and meets 
the JUDGE, who comes up toward door to wel- 
come him. WALLACE looks off c. at arch.) 


Jupce. (Shakes hands heartily with Jackson) 
Welcome, my boy! (Points to Mrs. Sporswoop 
over R.C.) Remember that lady? 

Jackson. I should say I do. (Goes to Mrs. 
Spotswoop and shakes hands with her. The Juvce 
takes his hat as he crosses to Mrs. Spotswoon.) 
Hello, Mrs. Spotswood. I’m awfully glad to see 
you again. 
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(WaLLAcE and JupcE are up c., shaking hands. 
JuncE places hat on sofa up L.c.) 


Mrs. Spotswoop. (Turning JacKson round to 
get a good look at him) Well, well, well, Broad- 
way! It doesn’t seem possible that it’s you. 

Jackson. (Laughs) Yes, I guess I have changed. 
(Turns upstage to WALLACE and JupcE.) There’s 
a funny thing. Nobody seemed to know me, and I 
saw only one that I recognized. (To Mrs. Spors- 
woop) This is my friend, Mr. Wallace, Mrs. Spots- 
wood. (JACKSON goes over R., back of them, looks 
at pictures on wall R.) 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (Up to Watwace, who ad- 
vances to meet her. She shakes his hand heartily.) 

low do you do, Mr. Wallace? Make yourself right 
at home. I guess Broadway knows that all his 
friends are our friends. 

Wattace. You're very kind, Mrs. Spotswood. 

Jupce. (Following WaLiLace down c.) Won't 
you sit down, Mr. Wallace? (Points to chair Rr. of 
table.) 

Watiace. Thanks. (Sits r. of table.) 

jupce. Shall I take your hat? (Takes Wat- 
LACE’S hat and places it upstage on sofa.) 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (Turns to r.c. to JAcKsON) 
*T was all very sudden, wasn’t it? 
eee (Turns to Mrs. Sporswoop) What’s 
that? 

Mrs. Spotswoop. I mean about your uncle. 

Jacxson. Oh, yes! Too bad, too bad! 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (Tenderly) He was so good, 
so generous! 

Jackson. (Alert) Was he? 

Mrs. Spotswoop. Every time I think of him I 
fill right up. (Sobs quietly—wipes eyes. JacKSon 
uneasy.) 

Jupce. Now, Mom, don’t start that here; we’ve 
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got business to talk. (JACKSON sits extreme R. arm- 
chair.) 

Mrs. Spotswoop. Yes, of course, I understand. 
(Goes over c. to WALLACE R. of table, drying her 
eyes.) Will you have a glass of milk and some 

cake? 
» Wattace. (Eyes Jackson) No, thank you. 

Jackson. We're very much obliged, Mrs. Spots- 
wood, but we just finished dinner at the Grand 
Hotel. 

WaLace. (Correcting Jackson) Supper. 

Jackson. I mean supper. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. Well, I’ll make a pitcher of 
lemonade, anyway. You're liable to get thirsty while 
you're talking. (Is standing c.) 

Jackson. (Has gone up R. and is looking at pic- 
ture on wall.) Oh, Bob, come here. This is my 
uncle’s picture. (Points to picture.) 

Wattace. (Rises and goes over R. to JACKSON) 
Is that so? 

Juvce. (Standing in front of L. table) Yes, that 
was taken about ten years ago. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (Coming down c., faces them) 
But he didn’t change much in the last ten years. 

Jackson. You bet he didn’t. (WaAaLLAcE and 
Jackson talk in pantomime during following lines.) 

Jupce. (Over to Mrs. Spotswoop at c. Aside 
to her) Say, Mom. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (Aside) Yes? 

Juvce. (Aside) Is Dave out in the kitchen? 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (Aside) Yes. 

Juvce. (Aside, handing her a quarter) Well, 
give him this quarter and tell him to go over to the 
drug store and get me six good cigars. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (Aside) Tl send him right 
away. (LEv-xits hurriedly door R.) 

Jupce. (Going c.R. toward WALLACE and JAcK- 
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son—smiles) You didn’t remember Clara when she 
went to the door, did you? 

JACKSON. (Turns to JUDGE ) No, I didn’t. She’s 
quite a young lady now, isn’t she? 


(Jupce, JAcKson and WaLLAce start slowly toward 
table w.) 


Jupce. Nineteen. 
Watiace. She’s a mighty pretty girl, J 
jJunce. Well, we’re very proud of her. 


pocket, looks. anxiously toward-R. door, half whis- 
pers—smiles.)--I thought g e~you-boys would 
like’ atittle drop-of -sometht: 

this flask” Can I fix y a drink, “Broadway ? 
Jacxson.f Not nows Se (Sits back of’ table.) 
Juvce. (Offer my t) &Mr. Wallace?” 

er, Jud Sits R. of table.) 
ental ts Fast b, mn his is Pee 


rank. 
Jackson, cA a ee out of me, » Jadge. 


WALLACE 
yUpce. (As ry T. of ta ait “Wait until you 


see Sammy. You won’t know him. He’ll be here 
directly. I sent him down to my office for some 
stuff I forgot to bring. I want you to see a copy of 
that will. 

Jackson. (Eagerly, across table) Yes, Id like 
to as soon as possible. 

Jupvce. (To Wattace) You know, very few 
alge imagined that this boy would come in for it 
all. 

Jackson. I can’t understand it myself. 

Jupce. Of course J knew. 
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Jackson. You know, Judge, I always thought the 
old gentleman hated me. 

Jupce. No, siree! Of course he didn’t like the 
idea of you not wanting to take up the partnership 
where your father left it off. He’d never bought 
you out only he thought you’d sell to someone else. 
I knew—I was in his confidence for years. He 
didn’t want you to go to New York, either, for fear 
you'd get to squandering your money. (Look of 
amusement passes between WALLACE and JACKSON.) 
But he was really very fond of you. Naturally, he 
would be; never married, no children of his own. 
He used to feel hurt that you never came to see him, 
but he always felt that the plant belonged to you. 
You know, your father was the one who made the 
real success. 

Jacxson. (To Wattace) What did I tell you? 
(WALLACE nods understandingly.) 

Jupcr. That’s the real reason why your uncle 
never let go to the trust 

Wat.ace. It must be an immense fortune, isn’t 
it, Judge? (Jackson listens eagerly across table.) 

Jupce. The Consolidated people offered him 
twelve hundred thousand dollars for the plant and 
the trade mark. You see, those trust fellows have 
been so anxious to get the Jones gum that they’ve 
been making it warm lately. They knew we had a 
fund for advertising purposes, but they killed that 
fund for us two years ago with one of their business 
tricks. 

Wattace. (Across table) How do you mean? 

Jupce. Well, they sent in such a demand on us 
that we added to the size of the plant and spent the 
money for machinery. We never realized that it 
was anything but a legitimate increase until the sud- 
den smash came—and no advertising done all that 
year. 
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Jackson. (To WALLACE, assumed sympathy— 
but not understanding) Can you beat that? : 

WALLACE. Just shows you what chance the little 
fellow’s got. 

Jupce. None at all against capital. 

Jackson. (Tries hard to assume understanding) 
What did he do then, Judge? 

Jupce. He turned everything he had in the world 
into money and put it right back in the business. 

Jackson. (Uneasy) Then you mean that aside 
from the business he left very little? 

Jupvee. Nothing at all. (A look of consternation 
passes between JacKSON and Watuace.) Well, I 
believe the plant did show a profit last year. I expect 
Miss Richards here shortly. She can tell-you exactly 
what it is—she’s got it at her finger-tips. 

Wattace. Miss Richards? 

Jackson. Who’s she? 

Jupce. She’s our chief accountant. I sent Clara 
over for her. She’ll tell you all about it. 

WALLACE. We've very anxious to know. 


(DavE enters from R., with cigars in paper bag.) 


Jackson. (Uneasy) I should say we are. 

Dave. (Goes directly to JupcE at table t.) Here’s 
the cigars, Judge. The Missus said you wanted them 
in here. (Puts cigars on table in front of Juve.) 

Juvce. Yes, thanks, Dave. (Dave exits R.) 
ae a cigar, Broadway? (Passes cigars to JAacK- 
SON. 

Jackson. (Takes a cigar) Thanks, very much, 
Judge. (Smells it on the side.) Tl smoke this later 
on. (Puts cigar in his pocket.) 

Jupcr. Mr. Wallace? (Passes cigars to Wat- 
LACE. ) 

Wattace. No, thanks. I use cigarettes. (Takes 
a cigarette from case.) 
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Sam. (Enters from door upstage) Oh, excuse 
me. (Comes forward to between JACKSON and 
JupcE and places keys and papers on table.) Here’s 
your papers, Pa, and here’s your keys, too. (Goes 
R.C.) 

Jupce. And where’s your cap? (Sam removes 
his cap. JUDGE points from Sam to Jackson) Do 
you remember him? 

Jackson. (Faces JAM, assuming interest) That 
isn’t Sammy ? 

Juvce. (Smiles) That’s him. 

Jackson. (Laughs, amused at Sam’s appear- 


‘ ance) Well, what do you think of that! 


Jupce. Come and shake hands. with these gentle- 
men, Sammy. 

Jackson. (As Sammy comes to him, he turns in 
his chair and shakes hands with him.) Hello, Sammy. 

Watrace. (Turns toward Sammy and shakes his 
hand.) How are you, young man? 


(Both Watiace and JacKson laugh at Sammy. 
WALLACE lights a cigarette and starts smoking.) 


Jupce. He was only nine years old when you 
left here. 

Jacxson. Sure, J remember him. (To Sammy) 
Well, Sammy, you haven’t grown very tall, but you 
got a little wide. You’re a great big boy now, 
Sammy. 

Sam. Napoleon Bonaparte was short and stout. 
(All laugh.) Well, what are you laughin’ at? J 
seen his picture. 

Tuvce. (Looking through papers, but smiling at 
Sam) Sam reads the pictures of all the great men. 

Sam. (Has been watching Watuace, sulking) 
Say, if you keep on smokin’ cigarettes you’ll weaken 
your brain. 

Wa race. (Turns to Sam, astonished) What! 
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Juvce. (Gets up and says sternly) Sam, don’t 
you know better than to say such a thing? 

Sam. Well, that’s what you told me. 

Jupce. (Points to door upstage c.) Go on—get 
out of here. (As Sam exits upstage, the JUDGE seats 
himself.) 

Jackson. (Laughs) He gave you away that 
time, Judge. 

Jupce. He sure did. (They all laugh.) Pil 

Wa ttace. Do you object to cigarettes, Judge2-¥ ag, 7 

Juvce. (Confidentially, across table) Tg@@@, ‘no! 
I smoke them myself once in a while, when there 
ain’t anyone looking. I guess Sam does, too. (Both 
laugh. JuvcE takes will from bundle of papers and 
hands it to Jackson.) Here it is. It'll take quite 
a while to read it; better put it in your pocket and 
look it over to-night. (Gets up with the rest of the 
papers and places them on top of bookcase L., speak- 
ang as he gets up.) We'll go over this other stuff 
later on. (Bell rings.) Someone at the door. Ex- 
cuse me just a minute. I'll see who it is. (Exits 
to upstage door, c. to R.) 

Jackson. (Uneasy, gets up and stands back of 
Wattace’s chair.) You see, nothing but the plant. 
I’ve got to sell. (Goes up to door c. upstage and 
back again.) 

WaLrace. But not at their price! Didn’t you 
hear? The plant showed a profit last year without 
any advertising? 

Jackson. (Sits L. of table in chair JuncE has 
vacated) I know all about that, but this is Thurs- 
day, and Pembroke said they’d have to know by 
Saturday, sure. 

Wattace. That’s a bluff. 

Jackson. (Impatiently) You don’t seem to 
realize the enormity of the amount. This is twelve 
hundred thousand dollars! We’re not talking about 
a nickel, you know. 
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by 

Wattace. (Across table) I tell you to hold out. 

Jackson. But I tell you I can’t afford to hold 
out. 


(Mrs. Sporswoop enters with tray and glasses of 
iiss” AT VOM R.) 


aiay over and places 
p lemonade. J made 
y it. (The boys nod 
iduit bring any for Pa. 
fbdck of tablgseBetween 
y in fasting allt lemonade; 
isHey in it.) Ioput 
dge*“would 
He’s 
The boys finish drinki 
Jackson. Tk 
WALLACE. /lts*Ssacred wi 


Mrs. Spotswoon. Tf") vith want any more, just 
shout out. (Gets up.) 


Watiace. Thank you. 

Jackson. I’m liable to shout any minute for that. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (Looks at both bo. S and fouaits, 
then turns to exit R., when gh See 
ANG of LOW door c. upstage. 
Pa? oe “ 2 


Jupce. (Going toward Jackson) Someone to 
see you, Broadway. 


Jackson. (Gets up from table surprised and goes 
to JupGE up c.) To see me! 


Mrs. Spotswoop. (Comes down stage r.c.) I 
thought nobody knew you were in town. 


Who was at theldoar! 
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Watiace. (Rises) Someone about recognized ¥ 


you iti the street. : 

Mrs. Spotswoop. Lord, that settles it! Now the 
whole town will turn out. (Exits R. WALLACE at 
Jacxson’s L., faces off R.U.) 

Jupcr. This man’s a stranger. I told him you 
weren’t here, but he said he knew better. He knew 
the time you left New York and all about it. 

Jackson. (At R. of arch) Was he a tall man 
with a gray mustache? 

Jurce. If you’re thinking of Pembroke, it wasn’t 
him. I know him. (Jackson again looks off c.R.) 

Wattace. (Comes down to c.) Who the deuce 
was it? 

Jackson. (Down L.c. to WALLACE quickly) Mrs. 
Gerard’s lawyer! 

Wattace. (Laughs) No, no! 

Juvce. He said he’d wait for you at the Grand 
Hotel, that it was very important and he had to see 
you to-night. 

Jackson. (To JuncE, sorrowfully) Did he go 
to the Grand Hotel? 

Jupce. Yes. 

Jackson. Did you tell him I wouldn’t see any- 
body ? 

Jupce. I didn’t even admit that you were here. 

WaLtace. (To Jackson) Perhaps I’d better 
go to the hotel and see who it is. 

Jackson. Yes, will you do that for me, Bob? 

Watrace. Sure. (Crosses Jackson to v. below 
table, thinking.) 

JupcE. Here’s your hat over here, Mr. Wallace. 
(Gets hat from sofa L. and hands it to WALLACE. ) 

Wattace. Thanks. 

Jackson. (Has gone below L. of table—goes up 
L. to mantel) Say, Bob, hurry back, will you? 

WALLACE. (Starts up stage c.—gets L. of arch) 
I won’t be any longer than I can help. 
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\ Crara. . (Josie and Cxara enter from upstage 
door) Here’s Josie, Pa. 

Jupce. Hello, Josie. 

Josie. Good evening, Judge. 

Jupce. This is Miss Richards, Mr. Wallace. 

Wattace. Miss Richards. (Bows to Jost. She 
returns bow.) 

Jupce. (To Wattace) You’ve met my daugh- 
ter, 

Wattace. Yes, I’ve had that pleasure. 

Ciara. (Crosses to WALLACE R.c. and shakes 
hands with him.) Yes, I met him out in the hall, Pa. 

Jupce. (Comes down to L. of Jackson, holding 
Josie’s hand) Josie, this gentleman is Mr. Jones. 
This is the little lady I’ve been telling you about— 
Miss Richards. 

Jackson. (Shakes hands with Jostz) How do 
you do, Miss Richards? I’ve been hearing a lot 
about you. (Motions her to sit at table w.) 

Joste. (Comes in front of table and sits t. of it.) 
I’ve heard a lot about you, too. 

Juvce. (Goes to WaAttace and CLARA R.c.) 
Think you can find your way all right, young man? 


(JACKSON crosses up to mantel—eyes JosIE.) 


WALLaAce. (Starts upstage toward door c.) Yes, 
I think so. Let me see, it’s three blocks down and 
then to the left. 

Juvce. No, to the right, and then across the 
square. : 

Ciara. (Up to WALLACE at door, smiling) Where 
are you going, to the hotel? 

WatLtace. Yes. 

Ciara. Well, I’ll show you the way, Mr. Wal- 
lace. 

Wattace. Oh, please don’t trouble. 
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Ciara. (Smiles) Oh, it’s no trouble at all. T’m 
going down that way, anyhow. 
Juvce. Yes, you’d better do that, Clara. He’s 


liable to get mixed. It wouldn’t do to get lost ina — 


big city like Jonesville. 


(All laugh. Crara and Watiace exit, laughing and 
talking ad lib. through upstage door. ‘The JUDGE 
stands at door c., looking after them until they 
exit, then goes over R.c. as Mrs. SPOTSwooD 
enters R.) 


Mrs. Spotswoon. (Enters from R. and goes 
toward door upstage, watching CLARA and WALLACE 
off, then turns to JuDGE) Where’s Clara going? 

Jupce. She’s showing Mr. Wallace the way to 
the hotel. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. -Oh, I see. (Sees Josie at 
table and comes down to her, x. of table.) Hello, 
Josie, dear. I didn’t know you were here. 

Josie. (Gets up) Mr. Spotswood sent for me. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. Oh, I see. Have you met Mr. 
Jones? 

Josiz. Yes, I’ve had that pleasure. (Jackson 
bows, but does not speak.) 


Jupce. Come, Mom. We’ve got important things 
to talk about. 


Mrs, Sporswoop-), Mesi(I tdllerstand= rns to 
Jacnsdy Ses, ve another ol4sS-ef hemon- 
ade, Broadway? if 

Jackson. No, thanks, not now. (Goes up to 
mantel—evyes Jostk.) 

Mrs. Spotswoop. Have a cup of tea, Josie? 

Josie. I don’t think so, Mrs. Spotswood. (Sits 
L. of table.) 

JupcE. (Up Rc., annoyed with Mrs. Spots- 
woop) Mom, Mom, please! 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (A little huffed) Yes, I’m go- 
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ing, I’m going. (Starts r. When near door she 
turns to JuDGE) You have to be polite to people, 
don’t you? (Flounces angrily out of room R.) 

Jupce. (Starts talking as he goes toward table 
Lt.) Vve explained to Mr. Jones, Josie, that the 
affairs of the plant are entirely in your hands. 
(JaAcKson comes down stage and stands back of 
table.) You can give him a pretty good idea of 
how matters stand without the books and figures in 
front of you, can’t you? 

Joste. Well, hardly, Judge. There are so many 
things to go over and so much detail, ’m afraid I’d 
have to have the figures for that. 

Juvce. The old gentleman told me you showed a 
profit of about forty thousand dollars last year. 

Josrz. Oh, it was more than that. 

Jackson. It was! (Becomes interested at this 
statement and sits back of table, looking closely at 
Jost.) 

Josizr. Why, yes, nearer fifty, if I remember 
rightly. 

Jackson. Well, that wasn’t so bad, was it? 

Jostz. Why, no. Considering the fact that we’ve 
been fighting the trust all the time, I think it was 
perfectly remarkable. 

Jackson. (Draws chair closer—more interest) 
You do? 

Josie. Why, yes, don’t you? 

Jackson. Sure, I think it’s all right. What do 
you think, Judge? 

Jupce. (Emphatically) I always said it was the 
best chewing gum in the world. 

Jackson. We're talking profits, not chewing gum. 
(Josie laughs.) 

Juvce. (Gets up from table, laughing) Well, 
you talk it over with Josie. I’m a poor hand where 
figures are concerned. (Walks toward door x. while 
finvishing speech.) 1 want to see Mom about some- 
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thing, anyway. (Looks at Josie and JACKSON @ mo- 
ment, then exits R.) t 

Jackson. (Makes sure JupcE is gone—leans over 
table toward Josir, speaking earnestly and confiden- 
tially—quickly) Now, see here. I want to find out 
whether or not I’m in a position to hold out for a 
bigger price against this Chewing Gum Trust. 
They’ve made me an offer of over a million dollars 
for the plant, but a friend of mine wants me to hold 
out. He advises this, you understand. How is 
business right now? 

Josiz. We did over a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars worth of business last month. 

Jackson. You did! A hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars worth of business last month! Can 
I go down to the bank and get that money right 
away? 

Josie. (Laughs) Why, certainly not! 

Jackson. You don’t understand. Now this is 
between us. (Draws chair close—then across) You 
see, I’m broke, I’m in debt, and I must get some 
money, quick money, and I want to know how much 
cash you have in bank this minute. 

Josie. You mean our cash balance? 

Jackson. (Eager) Yes. 

Jos. (Thinks a moment) Over eighteen thou- 
sand dollars, I should say. 

Jackson. Eighteen thousand dollars! Eighteen 
thousand dollars, and you did a hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars’ worth of business last month! 
(Gets up and takes chair JuvcE has vacated R. of 
table.) 

Joste. I hope you’re not thinking seriously of 
going over. 

Jackson. Going over where? 

Joste. To the trust. 


Jackson. Why? Don’t you think the price they 
offer is big enough? 
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Josre. It isn’t a question of price, Mr. Jones, it’s 
the principle of the thing. 

Jacxson. (Across table) You'll have to explain 
that to me. 

Jostz. Why, think of what you’re selling. The 
thing your grandfather worked for and handed 
down to your father; the thing that he worked for 
and handed down to you; and now the thing that 
you should work for and hand down to your chil- 
dren, and then to their children, and so on and so 
on. Why, think of what you’re selling. 

Jackson. I can’t see where there’s any sentiment 
connected with this thing. 

Joste. (Spiritedly) You can’t? You'd ruin the 
town you were born in? You’d see seven hundred 
men and boys turned from their employment? You’d 
see the very bread and butter taken from the mouths 
of their families? You'd see all this without a re- 
gret? 

Jackson. (Facing her) How is all this going to 
happen? 

Jostz. Because if you sell to the Chewing Gum 
Trust it means that this plant will close. 

Jackson. Why? 

Josrz. They manufacture in Ohio. 

Jackson. Are you sure about that? 

Josie. Positive. I’d give it very serious thought 
if I were you, Mr. Jones. Oh, it would be perfectly 
great of you to stand by and protect the people of 
this little town. You’ve a chance to do something 
very, very big, a really wonderful thing. I hope 
you'll do it—and I think you will. (Pauses for a 
moment, then gets up.) I must run along now. 
(Goes toward door upstage c., then comes back to 
Jackson at his x.) You'd better come to the plant 
as early as possible. There’s a great deal to be done 
and so many things to be explained. (Pauses for a 
moment.) Think it over, Mr. Jones. (JACKSON 
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gets up, pauses for a moment, thinks deeply—im- 
pressed.) Good-night. 
Jackson. Good-night. 


(Joste goes up toward door Cc.) 


Jupcr. (Enters from door Rr.) Are you going, 
Josie? 

Josrz. Yes. Good-night, Judge. (Starts up c.) 

Jupce. (Going over toward c. JACKSON Sits L. 
of table.) Well, you didn’t have much of a talk, 
did you? 

Josie. (Slowly, drops t.c.) No, but Mr. Jones 
is coming over to the plant to-morrow morning and 
we’re going over everything very thoroughly. (Comes 
down to c.) 

Jupvce. Oh, I see. (Eyes Jackson.) 

Jostz. (To Jackson) What time did you say 
you'd be at the plant? 

Jackson. (With a dazed look on his face) I 
don’t know. (To the Jupcr.) What time is it 
now? 

Jupce. (Looking at watch) Just seven-thirty. 

Josrz. (To Jackson, smiles) Vil expect you 
about ten in the morning, shall I? 

Jackson. (Still dazed) Make it ten minutes 
after ten. 

Jostr. Very well. (Starts upstage c., then comes 
back to Jackson. She takes a package of gum from 
her purse and places it on table in front of him.) 1 
don’t think you’ve seen this—our latest, Jones’s Pep- 
sin Wafers. Good-night, Mr. Jones. 

Jackson. (Sitill looking dazed) Good-night 


(Josie turns to door c. JacKson goes back of 
table.) 
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Josie. (At door she turns and looks back at 
Jackson) Good-night. (Exits upstage door R.c.) 

Jacxson. (Thinking deeply—full front) Miss 
’ Richards was just explaining to me that if I sell to 
the chewing gum trust, this plant will close. 

Jupce. Yes, they don’t care for that old shack 
and the machinery. What they’re after is the gum 
and the trade mark. (Sits Rr. of table.) She’s a 
nice girl, isn’t she? 

Jackson. Yes, she seems to be a very nice girl. 

Jupce. Well, how did she strike you? 

Jackson. An awful blow! (Hand raised.) 

Jupce. Awful blow? 

Jackson. (Explaining quickly—strings him) No, 
no! I said blue, awful blue. 

Jupvce. You’re awful blue? 

Jackson. No, no. J mean her eyes—her eyes 
ate awful blue. 

Jupce. (Smiles) Everybody in this town is just 
mad about her. 

Jackson. She’s a very nice girl. 

Jupce. (Points to cigars on table) Have another 
cigar? 

JACKSON. ag as YOu. Auopnacelehsehtamsenchicliary - 


pe Dene? igi oe 

JACKSON. M Picks gum. up from table) Jones’ 
Pepsin—I’ll give it to my children and they’ll give 
it to their children. (Shakes his head dubiously.) 

Wattace. (Enters from upstage c.R. with CLARA 
on his arm. She is eating from a box of chocolates. 
They come down to R.c., laughing and talking, walk- 
ing together.) Do you like chocolates? 

CiarA. Oh, they’re fine! The ice-cream soda 
was good, too. You know, that’s the only decent 
soda water fountain in town. 

WALLACE. (Assuming seriousness, winks at 
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Jackson, who eyes him quickly on “soda water.”’) 
It’s not bad at all. 

Ciara. When I was in New York last August I 
used to go to Huyler’s every day for ice-cream soda. 
Do you ever go there? 

Watiace. Oh, yes, I hang out there all the time. 
All the boys I go with meet there every afternoon. 


(Jackson looks at WaLLAcE in derision, then gets 
up and paces back and forth. WatLAce has 
turned to JACKSON at conclusion of his speech, 
sees him in the hall, watches him for a moment, 
then goes back to CLARA over R.) 


Ciara. (Giggling) Funny, you like the same 
flavor I do. 


(JACKSON comes in from hall and sits back of iable.) 


Wattace. Yes, isn’t it strange? You know, 
there isn’t anything I like so well as orange ice-cream 
soda. (Turns and gives Jackson a look.) I just 
love orange ice-cream soda. 

Ciara. (Giggling) So do I. T’ll tell Pa we’re 
back. (Starts toward door R.) 

WALLACE. (Goves over toward R. with her, seri- 
ously) Just a moment. Tell him I want to talk to 
Mr. Jones privately for a few minutes—that is, if 
it isn’t too much trouble. 

Cuara. It’s no trouble at all—it’s a pleasure. 
(Exits x., giggling, smiling at JonEs.) 

WALLACE. (Stands R.c., bowing extravagantly to 
Ciara until she ts off stage, ignorant of the fact that 
she has made her exit. He finally looks up, and, 
seeing she has gone, he turns to Jacxson, laughing 
heartily. JACKSON gets up and goes out into hall, 
pacing back and forth.) She was waiting for me in 
the drug store on the corner. (Goes c. and Stops 
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JACKSON as he ts coming into room.) Say, I’ve got 
a real live knock-out surprise for you, young fellow. 
Pembroke was waiting at the hotel office. 

Jackson. (t.c.) He was? 

Wattace. That was his man he sent here. He 
knew we were leaving New York before we started. 
He was telephoned to from the Grand Central. 
That’s how skilfully they work in these days of 
frenzied finance. He didn’t wait to take a train. 
He made it by motor. And just to show you what 
a smart little fellow you are for wanting to close 
at their price at two o’clock to-day, I, who repre- 
sented myself as Henry Wilson, your secretary, have 
given them until eleven o’clock to-morrow to close 
the deal for fifteen hundred thousand dollars, He’s 
burning up every telephone and telegraph wire be- 
tween here and Cleveland right now, and unless I 
miss my guess I’m making you richer by several 
hundred thousand dollars, just proving to you the 
value of patience. (WALLACE sits R. of table Jacx- 
SON L. of him, back table.) Fiften hundred thou- 
sand dollars. A million and a half. (Leans back 
in lis chair complacently.) What do you think of 
that ? 

Jackson. Bob, I’ve given this thing a whole lot 
of thought, and I can’t sell this plant. 

WatLace. You can’t! (Great surprise—quickly 
sits up.) 

Jackson. (Seriously) You don’t know, you 
haven’t heard. Why, just think what I’d be selling. 
Now, you figure this thing out. (Picks up gum 
from table, imitating Joste’s speech.) See this? 
Here’s the thing my grandfather worked for and 
handed down to my father; and the thing my father 
worked for and handed down to me! Now this is 
the thing I should work for and hand down to my 
children, and then to their children, and so on and 
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so on. (WALLACE pulls his chair ee thunder- 
struck. ) Aeefe > 

Wattace. Say, what the “pels the matter with 
you? (Looking at JACKSON in amazement as curtain 
falls.) 


CURTAIN 


SECOND..CURTAIN:,.. Mrs. Spotswoop..brings J.AcK- 
son a.glass of lemonade on atray and stands 
smiling at him as he drinks it. The JUDGE stands 
R.C." WALLACE is still looking’ at JACKSON won- 
deringly. 


ACT It 


Scene: Business office of the Jones Chewing Gum 
Factory. 

Time: Morning. 

At Rise of curtain HENRY, the stenographer, 
is seated at desk R., writing. JosiIE enters from 
door upstage R.c., places a book she carries on a 
filing desk upstage c., then sits at desk. HENRY 
goes over RK. to his typewriter. As soon as JOSIE 
1s seated she touches buzzer in desk. SAMMY 
enters from door L. 


Josiz. (Hands Sammy a letter from desk c.) 
Take this letter to Mr. Davis in the shipping depart- 
ment and tell him it’s a record of the last St. Louis 
shipment he asked for. Tell him to file it. 

Sammy. Yes, ma’am. Pa’s outside and wants to 
see you. 

Josie. Tell the Judge to come right in. 

Sammy. (Goes to door t. and calls) All right, 
Pa. Come on in. (Crosses back of desk and exits 
door R.) 

Juvce. (Enters from v. and goes to Joste’s desk) 
Good morning, Josie. How are you to-day? 

Jostz. Very well, Judge, thank you. (HENry, 
who is seated at his typewriter R., comes to JOSIE 
with a letter to be signed which he has just taken 
from his machine. To JupcE, as she signs paper) 
Excuse me just a moment. 
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Jupce. (L.c.) Go right along. Don’t let me dis- 
turb you. . 

Henry. (Standing x. of desk) Good morning, 
Judge. 

Jupce. How are you, my boy? 

Josrr. Get that right off, Henry. Put a special 
on it—it’s important. 

Henry. Yes, ma’am. (Evits door R.c.) 

Jupce. Well, I just came from the Grand Hotel. 

Jostz. Did you see the young man? 

Jupce. Only for a minute. He was eating break- 
fast in his room and his valet was pressing his 
clothes. (Laughs as he sits L. of desk, facing her.) 

Josie. (Surprised) His valet! ; 

Jupcr. Yes, he just got here this morning. It 
seems that both the young men came here without 
any baggage, so they telephoned the valet last eve- 
ning to bring them on some clothes. 

Josiz. He promised to be here at ten minutes 
past ten. 

Jupce. Yes, that’s what brought me over. He 
asked me to tell you he’d be a little late. I guess he 
didn’t sleep very well. He says he had a lot of 
horrible dreams. What sort of a talk did you have 
with him last night, anyway? 

Josie. Didn’t he tell you? 

Jupce. No, he left the house soon after you did. 
You must have said something to upset him. He 
acted dreadfully worried. 

Jostz. I simply told him the true state of affairs 
and explained to him what the plant meant to the 
town. 

Jupce. What did he say? 

Jostz. Nothing much. He kept inquiring how 
much cash we had. He doesn’t seem to be much of 
a business man. 

JupcE. He struck me that way, too. Did he say 
the trust had made him an offer? 
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Josir. Yes. 

Jupce. That’s what I thought. Did he talk as if 
he intended to sell? 

Jose. T’m afraid that’s what he’s thinking of, 
Judge. _We must do all we can to influence him 
against it. 

Jupce. (Leans toward her) You have influence 
with him, Josie. 

Joste. Do you think so? 

Jupce. I know it. (Gets up and stands leaning 
on desk L. of it.) You made a great impression on 
him. He likes you, Josie. 

Jostz. Oh, nonsense, Judge! 

Jupce. I know what I’m talking about. Why, 
after you left last night he just raved about your 
eyes! 

Josie. My eyes! 

Jupcre. That’s what he did. He said you had the 
bluest eyes he’d ever seen. 

Josie. Why, Judge, my eyes are gray. 

Jupce. Are they? (Looks at her closely, sur- 
prised.) Why, so they are. (Walks away from her, 
perplexed.) Well, what do you think of that? 

Jostr. (Laughs) Perhaps he’s color blind, Judge. 

Jupce. Maybe that’s what it is. 

Sammy. (Enters from door r.vu.) The foreman 
wants to know if he can see you about something. 

Jostr. Yes, tell him I’ll see him in just a few 
minutes. 

Sam. (Opens door upstage and calls loudly) 
She’ll see you in a few minutes, Mr. Higgins. 
(Closes door and exits u., leaving door slightly 
open.) 

Jupce. (Comes tou. of desk) I thought of some- 
thing on the way over, Josie. Nobody but us knows 
that the young fellow’s in town. He registered at 
the Grand under the name of Jackson. Don’t you 
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think it would be a good thing to spread the news 
around the plant? 

Jostz. Perhaps that would be a good idea. 

Jupce. (Starts toward door upstage.) Well, you 
leave it to me. I won’t have to tell over one or two 
of them. You know how everything travels in this 
factory. Ill stop on my way out and tell you what 
effect it has. (By this time he is at door upstage.) 

Jostz. Yes, Judge, do. 

JupcE.° (Opens door and sees Hiccins outside. 
Turns te Josie) Are you ready for Higgins? 

Jostz. Yes, tell him to come in. 

Juvce. (Through open door to Hiccins) Miss 
Richards says all right, Joe. (Holds door open for 
Jor, who enters and comes down R.) How do you 
feel to-day, Joe? 

Hiceins. (Speaking gruffly as he comes down 
rR.) I don’t feel well. 


(Josie takes book up to filing desk as H1GGINS en- 
ters, then comes back and stands R. of desk.) 


_Jupce. You never do, do you? (Laughs sarcas- 
tically and exits upstage door.) 

Jostz. (Standing R. of desk) Well, what is it, 
Higgins? 

Hiccins. I want to ask you a question, Miss 
Richards. 

Jostz. Go right ahead. 

Hiccins. (Threatening) Tl expect you to tell 
me the truth, too. 

Josie. (Facing him) I’m not in the habit of 
lying. 

HIGGINS. _(Surly—vigorous) Tm speaking for 
every man in the plant. We had a meeting this 
morning, and we want to know whether this con- 
cern is going over to the trust or not. We decided 
that we’re entitled to some information, and that’s 
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what I’m here for—to find out what you know 
about it. 

Josie. I don’t know anything about it. (Writes.) 

Hiceins. (Surly) Well, if you don’t, who does? 

Josie. I’m sure I don’t know. 

Hiccrns. Well, we want an answer one way or 
the other. It’s our work and our living, and we’ve 
got to know where we're at. 

Josiz. You'll have to get your information from 
the man who owns the plant. 

Hicerns. (Quickly) Where’s he? 

JostE. He’s here in town. 

Hicerns. Young Jones here in town? 

Josie. Yes, he’s stopping at the Grand Hotel. 

Hicerns. When did he get here? (Over to JosIE 
at desk.) 

Josie. Last evening. 

Hicerns. (Eager) Have you'seen him? 

Jostr. Yes. 

Hiceins. (Suspicious—surly) He got here last 
evening, eh? That settles it! (Goes down R., then 
back to Josir.) He came here with that trust fel- 
low, didn’t he? 

Joste. (Looks up) What trust fellow? 

Hicerns. Pembroke, one of the head men of the 
Consolidated. 

Jostz. Is Mr. Pembroke here in town? 
Hicerns. (Wisely) Oh, you didn’t know that, 
eh? 

Jose. I certainly did not. 

Hicetns. Well, he’s here. Several of the men 
saw him and recognized him. I suppose he’s here 
with Jones to close us out, is that it? 

Jostr. (Coldly) I don’t know any more about it 
than you do, Higgins. 

Hiceins. (A step r—turns) You say the young 
fellow’s stopping at the Grand? 

Jostz. Yes. 
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Hiccins. (Suspicious) Well, nobody there knows 
anything about it. 

Jose. I believe he registered under another 
name. 

Hiccrns. (Snarling, a step to her) Well, what 
did he do that for? 

Jostz. (Coldly) How should I know? 

Hiccins. (Very vigorous—surly) Well, I guess 
I do. It’s because he’s a sneak. He knows it’s a 
rotten thing he’s doing and he’s afraid of the con- 
sequences. (Goes down r—turns threatemngly) 
The men are not in a very good temper. You mark 
my words, there'll be the devil to pay around here 
before the day is over unless we get some satisfac- 
tion and find out exactly what he intends to do. 

Josie. (Coldly—looks up from writing) I wouldn’t 
talk that way if I were you, Higgins. 

Hicerns. (Surly) Oh, you’re on their side, are 
you? I thought so. (Up to Josie.) I never did 
believe in you. (Down to R., turns.) I told the 
men that this morning. For all we know you’ve been 
working for the interest of the trust all the time. 

Josizr. (Rises—down x. to Hiacins) That will 
be about enough, Higgins. Now get out of this 
office! 

Hicerns I'd like to see anybody put me out till 
I get ready to go! 

Jackson. (Enters quietly from wv. and goes di- 
rectly to HIGGINS R.C., passing in front of desk. To 
Josie) Good morning. 

Josie. Good morning, Mr. Jones. (Sits at desk.) 

Hicerns. (As Jackson gets up close to him) 
Hello, Mr. Jones! I didn’t know you were in town. 

Jackson. Yes, you did. Miss Richards just told 
you. I’ve been standing out there listening to what 
you had to say. I remember you, Higgins. You 
always were a grouch and forever nosing into other 
people’s affairs. Now I want to tell you something. 
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This plant belongs to me, and it’s nobody’s business 
whether I keep it or sell it or give it away, do you 
understand ? 

Hicerns. (In a surly tone) Well, the men asked 
me to come here and get the information. 

Jackson. They didn’t ask you to come here and 
insult this girl, did they? Now J/’l] put you out of 
the office, and I’ll throw you out of the plant, and 
Tl drive you out of the town, if I hear any more 
red-fire talk out of you. The trust isn’t going to 
buy this plant—it isn’t for sale. You go and tell 
the men I said so. (JosiE sits up, interested.) 

Hicerns. (Very apologetic—shuffling with hat 
in hand) \’m sorry I was hasty, Mr. Jones. I didn’t 
mean to lose my temper. 

Jackson. You don’t want to lose your job, do 
you? 

Hiecins. No, sir. 

Jackson. Then go on and get out of here. 

Hicerns. Yes, sir. (To Josie.) I hope you'll 
forgive me, Miss Richards. I know I’ve got a rotten 
disposition, but my heart’s in the right place. 

Joste. I understand. 

Hicerns. I'll tell the men what you said, Mr. 
Jones. (Brightens.) Gosh, what a relief it will be 
to them all. (Starts whining.) It’s made a differ- 
ent man out of mealready. (Cries.) 

Jackson. Well, what are you crying about? 

Hiccins. (Weeping between words) Because 
I’m happy. It’s the first time I’ve been happy in 
twenty years. (Exits upstage, crying.) 

Jackson. Can you beat that? He’s so mean he’s 
crying because he’s happy! JI wonder when he 
laughs? (Josie laughs.) He’s a nice, cheerful little 
fellow. I’d like to be around him a whole lot. (Sits 
L. of desk.) 

Josie. Did you have a good night’s rest? 
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Jackson. Oh, my back is broken! Who named 
that hotel? 

Jose. (Laughs) The Grand? 

Jackson. (Grimaces) Oh, it’s an awful thing! 

Josie. Is it as bad as all that? 

Jacxson. There are men in prison for doing less 
than running a hotel like that. 

Josrz. Why don’t you open your uncle’s home? 

Jackson. My uncle’s home? 

Josie. It’s a beautiful place. 

Jackson. You don’t think it will be necessary 
for me to live in this town, do you? 

Joste. Well, the business will need your atten- 
tion. 

Jackson. Go right on with the business. - Don’t 
pay any attention to me. 

Jos1r. (Goes upstage to filing desk with papers. 
Jackson gets up while her back is turned and sur- 
reptitiously looks over papers and books on her 
desk. When he ts seated again she returns to desk, 
standing R. of it.) Have you thought of what we 
talked about last night? 

Jackson. All I dreamed about was poverty-stric- 
ken families crying out for food. Thousands of 
men, women and children chased me through the 
streets, out of the town and into a wild forest where 
there was nothing but chewing-gum trees. (JosiE 
laughs and sits at desk.) Oh, I had an awful night! 
I could have slept this morning, but the Elks started 
to rehearse their minstrel show across the street, so 
I got up and ordered breakfast. Did you ever eat 
breakfast at the Grand? 

Jostze. (Smiles) No. 


Jackson. I dare you! (Business—gesture sig- 
nifies awful.) 

Josie. It’s the best hotel i in a he Pe eg Oh 
j To ues Phen The he wt oe ie Ce bs | 
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Jackson. Well, they probably deserve it. I don’t 
know. It’s an awful thing! 

Josie. I’ve worked all morning with the auditor 
on a statement which shows the year’s business up 
to the first.of this month. (Goes to JACKSON with 
trial balance sheet, holding it out to its full length 
. for his inspection.) Do you care to go over it now? 

Jackson. (Appalled at the length of the paper) 
No, not right now. Mr. Wallace has promised to 


~ do that for me. 


Jostz. Oh, you mean your friend. (Puts sheet 
back on desk.) 

Jackson. Mr. Wallace, yes. He’ll be right here. 
He had to go to the barber shop. 

Josie. (Comes upstage and gets yellow papers 
from filing cabinet. Then comes back to desk before 
speaking.) Do you know that Mr. Pembroke of the 
Consolidated is here in town? 

Jackson. Yes, I know it. 

Jostz. Did he come here with you? 

Jackson. No, he followed me here. 

Josie. Have you seen him? 

Jackson. No, but Mr. Wallace saw him last night 
and turned down his offer, too. 

Joste. Oh, I’m so glad! (Sits at desk.) 

Jackson. (Gets up) We gave him to under- 
stand we wouldn’t sell for less than a million and a 
half. We expect him here at eleven o’clock with 
his answer. (Puts his chair upstage L.c., then comes 
down L. of desk.) 

Josie. (Faces him) But you just sent word to 
the men that 

Jackson. Oh, don’t be afraid, Miss Richards. I 
meant just what I said to Higgins. I don’t mind 
telling you that when I came here yesterday my 
intention was to sell this business and get it off my 
hands at any price or sacrifice, but Rockefeller 
couldn’t buy it this morning if he offered me every 
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dollar he’s got in the world. Mr. Wallace and I 
sat up talking it over until two o’clock this morning. 
I told him everything you said and went over the 
whole situation with him. I promised to take his 
advice, and he’s convinced me that the right thing 
for me to do is to stick right here and put up a fight 
for these people the same as my uncle did. 

Jost. (Feelingly) I knew you would! 

Jackson. Did you? (Crosses in front of desk 
to R. of it—turns upon her—speech-making style, 
very earnest) Now I don’t know anything about 
business and I don’t know anything about money. I 
never did a day’s work in my life, for the simple 
reason that I never had to. The only thing I’ve en- 
tered into in the last five years is a contest to see 
who could stay up the longest. I’ve never done any- 
thing good before because I’ve never had anything 
good to do. What I’ve needed all along—what I’ve 
needed all along—was an incentive—that’s what I’ve 
needed, an incentive, something to inspire me, some- 
thing to spur me on—to bring me to a realization of 
—to bring me to a realization of—can you beat that? 
(Takes written speech from his pocket and hands it 
to Josiz.) I knew that thing by heart when I left 
the hotel. Read the rest of it, will you? (Jose 
laughs and starts reading it.) Wallace wrote that. 
He thought I could learn it. Not a chance in the 
world! 

Sam. (Enters from u. quickly) Are you too 
busy for company? 

Josie. (Turns—facing him) Who is it, Sammy? 

Sam. Mom and Clara. 


(Josie looks at JacKSON inguiringly. JACKSON goes 


up RC.) 


Jackson. Tell them to come in. 
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Sam. (Goes to door . and calls) All right, Mom. 
Come on in. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (Enters with CLARA from L. 
and goes over toward JosiE) Good morning, Josie. 

Josie. (Nods, rises) Good morning, Mrs. Spots- 
wood. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (Sees JACKSON over R.c. and 
crosses to him, passing in front of desk. JACKSON 
comes down stage R. and he and Mrs. Spotswoop 
meet R.c., front of desk. CLARA goes to JosiE and 
the two girls talk in pantomime.) Oh, hello, Broad- 
way. I’m awfully glad to see you here in the plant. 
Did you have a good night’s rest? 

Jackson. How do I look? 

Mrs. Spotswoop. Grand! 

Jackson. Don’t mention the name, please. 


(CLARA upstage L.c.) 


Mrs. Spotswoop. (Over to Rr. of desk) You 
must come to our house for supper. 

Jackson. Believe me, I’ll be glad to get it! 

Mrs. Spotswoop. You too, Josie. 


(CLARA goes to Jackson’s R. They talk in panto- 
mime.) 


Jostzr. (Down t.c.) Thank you. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (R. to Josie) Is the Judge 
here? 

Josie. Yes, he’s out in the works. 

Mrs. Srotswoop. J thought he would be. We 
were down town shopping, and I thought we’d drop 
in. (Aside to Josiz, first turning to see if JACKSON 
is looking.) Anything new? (Josie and Mrs. 
Spotswoop talk in pantomime during following.) 

Ciara. (Trifle gushily) Do you expect Mr. Wal- 
lace here? 
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Jackson. Yes, he’ll be right along. 

Ciara. You know, I think he’s an awfully nice 
fellow. 

Jackson. (Stringing her) Do you really? ll 
tell him you said that. 

Cuara. Yes. He treated to ice-cream soda last 
night and bought me a box of chocolates, too. 

Jackson. (Gesture) Oh, he doesn’t care what 
he does with his money. 

Ciara. He doesn’t? 

Jackson. No, he spent over thirty-two dollars 
one night. 

Ciara. (Shakes her head) He must have just 
thrown it away. 


(Cheering heard outside in plant. All turn and look | 
upstage. CLARA goes up to door R.c. Opens it 
and stands there for a moment looking out.) 


Mrs. Spotswoop. (Turns to Jost, startled) 
What’s that? 

Josie. (Surprised) 1 don’t know, I’m sure. (She 
goes up to door R.c., looks out and then comes down 
to L. of desk. As she goes to door, CLARA comes 
down L. of desk and Mrs. Spotswoop goes up to L. 
of door upstage.) 

Mrs. Spotswoon. (Tc Josiz, as the latter crosses 
to L. of desk) What is it? 

Josie. I don’t know. 

Juvce. (Enters upstage R.c. in great excitement 
and stands R.c.) Great Scott! Talk about excite- 
ment! The plant’s in an uproar! 

Jackson. What is it, Judge? 

JUDGE. (R.C., very excited) Did you send a mes- 
sage out there by Higgins? 

JACKSON. Yes. 

Jupce. Well, that’s why they’re cheering. The 
men are yelling and the boys are dancing—you’d 
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think Bedlam had broken loose. They’re hollering 
for you, Broadway. Come out and let them see 
you. 

Jacxson. (Holds back) No, not now, please! 
(One cheer heard outside.) 

_ Juvcer. Listen to that! 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (Over to Jackson) Oh, do 
go out and say something, Broadway. 

Jackson. I can’t say anything. I never made a 
speech in my life. (By this time he has worked to 
R. of desk.) 

Joste. (Comes below desk and hands JACKSON 
speech he gave her.) Read this to them. 


(Cheers outside, which keep up until JaAcKSON ts 


well offstage, then loud applause, then one big 
cheer.) : 


Jackson. Really, I’d rather not. I 


Jupce. Oh, come on. It'll make them all feel 
good. 


(Mrs. Spotswoop and the JuDGE coax JACKSON to 
door, all talking ad lib. When Jackson gets up 
to door, he stands irresolute for a moment, then 
squares Ius shoulders and goes out, followed by 
the Jupce, Mrs. Spotswoop and Jostr. CLara 
stands at open door looking out, then closes it.) 


Sam. (Enters from.) What’s all the hollerine 
about, Clara? 

Ciara. Mr. Jones is going to make a speech. 
(Goes over to L. of desk, passing back of it.) 

Sam. A speech! (Rushes upstage R.c., passing 
front of desk.) Gosh, I’ve got to hear that! (Runs 
out of upstage door R.c. to L.) 

Wattace, (Enters from door ut.) Oh, hello! 

Ciara. (Turns smiling) How do you do, Mr. 
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Wallace? You didn’t expect to find me here, did 
ou? 

f WaLace. Well, hardly. This is an unexpected 

pleasure. i 

Ciara. Mr. Jones will be back in a few minutes. 
He went out in the works to make a speech. 

Wa .ace. (Startled) To make a speech! (Backs 
away L., laughing heartily, then goes over front, ex- 
treme R., and places his hat on rack near door R.c. 
Ciara follows him over as he goes, stopping m 
front of desk c.) 

Ciara. Well, you should have heard them cheer- 
ing! That’s more noise than this town has ever 
heard before. : 

Wattace. Yes, I dare say it is. (Comes down 
to CLARA in front of desk, R. of her.) Funny, I 
was thinking of you as I passed the drug store now. 

Ciara. (Little bashfully) That’s strange! Ive 
been thinking of you, too. 

Wattace. Have you, really? 

Ciara. Yes. Oh, the chocolates were fine. I 
ate them all before I went to bed. But you shouldn’t 
be spending your money the way you do. 

Wattace. (Thunderstruck) What! 

Ciara. Mr. Jones told me you were a regular 
ee (WaLLace backs away from her down 
R. 

LS Aaa (Gets wise) When did he tell you 
at! 

CLARA, Just a little while ago. He said you spent 
over thirty-two dollars one night. 

WALLACE. (Gets the humor of it) Oh, did he 
tell you about that night? 


_ Ciara. (Finger up) Yes, and you mustn’t waste 
it that way, either. 

_ sammy. (Enters from x.c. door upstage, laugh- 
mg—quickly, at door looks c.) He’s going all 
through the works, shakin’ hands with everybody! 
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CiaRA. Who? Mr. Jones? 

Sammy. (Crossimg back of desk to Lt.) Yes. 
Gosh! He was afraid to make a speech. I wish I 
had a chance to make a speech. I bet I wouldn’t 
be afraid. If ever I amount to anything, the first 
thing I’m goin’ to do is to make a speech about 
myself. 

Watace. (Laughs as he sits in chair r.) You've 
got the right idea, Sammy. 

Sammy. You bet I’ve got the right idea. I’ve 
got some darned good ideas if I ever get a chance 
to develop them. 

Ciara. Oh, Sammy! Shut up talking about 
yourself. 

Sammy. (Takes a couple of steps toward her) 
You shut up yourself! You don’t understand me. 
There’s more to me than you think. -I’ve got a 
brain, I have. (WaLLAcE and CLARA exchange 
amused looks.) 

WALLACE. You never can tell, maybe he has. 

Sammy. (Angrily) Ill surprise you all some 
day, see if I don’t. (Evxits L., slamming door.) 

CLaRA. (Goes over to Wattace. He gets up 
as she starts for him.) Ain’t that funny! He really 
thinks he’s going to be a big man. 

Wattace. Well, maybe he will. Then again, he’s 
liable to fall away to nothing. (Up close to CLARA.) 

Ciara. (Giggling) Oh, I see what you mean! 
You’re always joking, aren’t you? 

Wattace. (Kidding her, takes her hand) Aren't 
I the cut-up, though? (They stand laughing and 
swinging hands.) 

Jostz. (Entering from upstage door R.c., and as 
she notices their intimate attitude, she coughs to 
attract their attention) Ahem! 


(WALLACE and CLARA separate, confused, CLARA go- 
ing L. and WALLACE over R.) 
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WatLace. Good morning, Miss Richards. 

Josie. (At R. of desk, upper end) How do you 
do, Mr. Wallace? (Going toward desk c.) Mr. 
Jones is causing quite a sensation out in the works. 
(Stts—writes.) 

Watvace. So I understand. 

Ciara. (Crosses over to WALLACE R.) Shall I 
tell him you’re here? 

Wattace. (Smiles) I wish you would if it isn’t 
too much trouble, Miss Spotswood. 

CrarA. Not at all. I'll be only too pleased. 
(Looks to see if JostE is listening before next line.) 
Nobody ever calls me anything but Clara. 

Watiace. (Aside) Oh, you Clara! 

Ciara. (Giggling, backs up r.c.) Tl tell him 
right away. Asti 

Wattace. I wish you would. (Follows her up.j 

CrarA. (Upstage, giggling) Good-bye. 

Watuace. Good-bye, good-bye. (CLARA exits 
upstage giggling. To JostzE) Has Mr. Pembroke 
called? 

Josiz. No. Mr. Jones was saying he expected 
him at eleven o’clock. 

WaLiace. (Looking at watch) Yes. Well, he’s 
got a few minutes yet. (Sits R. of desk.) 

Josrz. (To Watiace) Mr. Jones told me of the 
advice you gave him. We have a great deal to thank 
you for, I’m sure of that. 

Wattace. I don’t see why. He’s only doing 
what is right. Any man with a conscience would 
do the same. Of course, my influence may have — 
had some bearing on his decision, but believe me, 
his mind was fully made up when you got through 
with him last night. . 

JostE. Oh, it means so much to so many. (Goes 
toward R. door.) 

Wattace. (Thinks a moment, goes c., then back 
to x.) Anyway, I think he’d be a fool to sell. 
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Joste. You do? (Turns to WALLACE.) 

WALLACE. Certainly. A proposition that showed 
the profit that this did last year without any adver- 
tising! Why, it’s wonderful! I know what I’m 
talking about. I’m with the biggest advertising firm 
in New York City. 

Jostz. But we couldn’t afford to advertise except 
in a small way, and the big firms wouldn’t handle 
a petty contract. 

Wattace. Why didn’t you try the Empire? 

Jostzr. We did. They refused to handle us at 
all. You see, they do most of the Consolidated 
work. I guess that’s the reason. 

WaLiace. Oh, no. We don’t make agreements 
of that kind. No corporation can dictate to us. The 
Empire’s my firm, my Guv’nor’s the president. 

Josie. Oh, well, then perhaps you know all about 
it. 

Wattace. (Thinks) You say they refused to 
handle your work? 

Josie. Absolutely. 

Wattace. (Thinks a moment, rises, then goes to 
*phone on desk.) May I use your phone? 

Josie. Certainly. 

Watiace. (At ’phone) Long distance. (To 
Josiz) You know that’s a pretty rotten trick if it’s 
so—to squeeze the little fellow out like that. You’re 
sure it was the Empire? 

Josiz. Yes, we tried all the big advertising firms. 

Wattace. There isn’t any other big advertising 
firm. If there was, we’d whip it over to the Empire 
in pretty quick shape! (In ’phone) Hello, long 
distance. I want New York—444 Spring. Mr. 
Grover Wallace. ... Just a minute. (To Josir) 
What is this number? 

Josie. Two-two Main. 

Watiace. (In ’phone) Two-two Main—the 
Jones plant—all right. (Hangs up receiver, rises 
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and goes over R.c., thinking.) There must be some 
mistake about this, Miss Richards. 

Josiz. I have all the correspondence if you care 
to see it. 

Wattace. ‘I’d like to very much. (Goes toward 
Josie.) ; 

Josie. T’ll look it up in a very few minutes. Ex- 
cuse me. (Starts to exit R.) 


(WALLACE goes over L. of desk. OutTsiDE: “What's 
the matter with Broadway?—He’s all right!’ 
This is repeated three times with cheers. As 
Josie exits R. she meets JACKSON coming im 
from upstage door r.c. The JupcEe and Mrs. 
Spotswoop follow JACKSON on.) 


Jackson. (Enters waving his handkerchief) ve 
shaken hands with everybody in the world! (Goes 
up L.) 

Jupce. (Crosses in front of desk to L., speaking 
to WaLLAcE) Hello, Mr. Wallace. 

WALLACE. (L. of c. table) How are you, Judge? 
: Jupce. Why didn’t you come out and see all the 

un? 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (R.) You ought to feel very 
proud, Broadway. It was a grand reception. 

Ciara. (Comes down stage to Rr. of desk) I 
should say it was. 

Jackson. (Down v. to Wattace. Aside) 
Funny Pembroke isn’t here. 

Wattace. He'll be along. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. Are you going to stay here, 
Judge? 

Jupce. (Crossing back of desk toward Rr.) For 
a while. [Il be home at twelve. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (Starts u., passing front of 
desk) Come on, Clara. We've got to get up town. 


se 
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CLARA. (Following Mrs. Spotswoop) I'll be 
right with you, Mom. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (To WALLACE L.) We'll ex- 
pect you to supper, Mr. Wallace. Broadway’s com- 
ing. I’ve invited Miss Richards, too. 

Wattace. Thank you. 

Ciara. (To WALLACE L. of desk) You're surely 
coming to supper? 

WALLACE. Yes. 

CrarA. (Holds up finger) That’s an appoint- 
ment, isn’t it? 

WALLACE. It’s a godsend. 

MRS. SPOTSWOOD.0m-(I-0JACKSON..when she is 

standing, wrdoormay ©.) ~ What would you-like with 
your supper, Broadway, tea or ‘coffee ? 

Jacxsony=(Smilesy” TV take some of your-lemon- 
ades if. you..don’t mind. 

‘Mrs. Spotswoon. (Laughs) You shall have it, 
Comeon Cart Teves ty =. 

Ciara. (Starts toward door ut.) I’m coming. 
(To WALLace, as she gets to door ut.) Good-bye, 
Bob! 

Watiace. Eh? (Looks at her in surprise.) Oh, 
good-bye, Clara! 

Ciara. Good-bye. (Exits L. giggling.) 

Jackson. (To Wattace) Is it eleven yet? 

Watiace. (Looking at his watch) Just. 

Jackson. (Over to WALLACE L.c.) What are 
we going to say to this fellow Pembroke when he 
gets here? 

Watiace. Now remember, I told you to let me 
handle him. He thinks I’m your secretary, anyway. 

Jupce. (Drops down rc.) If you boys want 
to talk things over I'll skip along. 

Jackson. (Turns to L. of desk) No, stay right 

_ here, Judge. We may need a lawyer. 
#”’  Wattace. We're just waiting for Pembroke, 
that’s all. 
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Jupcz. Pembroke? Oh, yes, some of the men 
told me he was in town. (Sits in chair R. of desk— 
pulls chair out to R.c.) What's he coming her 
for? 


(Jackson sits in chair at back of desk.) 


Watiace. To try to give us a whole lot of 
money. (Stands L. of desk.) But we’re not going 
to take it: (To Jackson) We don’t need it, do 
we? 

Jackson. (Seated at desk in Jostn’s chair) 
Don’t make me laugh. I didn’t sleep well. 

Jupce. You’ve made the people of this town 
very happy to-day, my boy. They owe you a great 
debt. 

Jackson. Please don’t talk about debts, will you, 
Judge? 

Wattace. (Looking around him) The old gen- 
tleman has pretty nice offices here, Judge. 

Jupce. Yes. Seems strange, though, not to see 
him sitting at that desk. First old Oscar Jones sat 
there and he died; then John sat there and he died; 
then Andrew sat there and he died ; and now. 

Jackson. (Gets up and goes to chair v. of filing 
desk, upstage) ‘That’s the last time J’Il ever sit there. 

Jupce. Every man in the plant loved the old 
gentleman. They all feel awful bad. Just think, 
he was alive forty-eight hours ago, and now the 
whole town is in mourning. 


(JACKSON gets up and goes toward door t.) 


Hicctns. (Enters excitedly from upstage and 
goes toward JACKSON, who comes toward R. as Htc- 
GINS enters. JosIE enters and stands back of Jupcr. 


Henry follows her on and sits at typewriter R.) 


Excuse me, Mr. Jones. The men want to know if 
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you have any objections to them celebrating to-night. 
They’re thinking of having a torch-light procession 
and fireworks in honor of your arrival. Is it all 
right ? 

Jupce. (Gets up). That’s a bully idea! 

Josie. Why, Judge! 

Jupvce. (Turns to Jost, surprised) What's the 
matter? 

Josiz. (Turns L. toward Hiccins) Higgins, you 
tell the men to do nothing of the kind. Don’t they 
_ realize what happened? How can they forget so 
quickly ? 

Hiceins. Oh, that’s so. I’ll have to remind them 
of that. (Exits door upstage R.c.) 

Jupce. By George, I forgot all about it myself! 
(Goes upstage and stands back of WA LLace and 
JACKSON. ) 

Wattace. (Over to Jackson, who is standing 
above desk) The King is dead! Long live the 
King! 

Jackson. Get away from me! (Pushes WaAt- 
LACE azway L.) 

Josie. (Steps forward to Watuace and hands 
_him papers) Here are those letters, Mr. Wallace. 
(Starts Rr. slowly.) 

Watrace. (Crosses to her) It’s the Empire, all 
right. I know the pink paper. (Is about to ex- 
amine papers when Sammy enters.) 

- Sam. (Enters from ut.) Mr. Pembroke and Mr. 

_Leary to see Mr. Jones. 


(At this announcement Josie stops dead up R.) 


Jackson. Tell them to come right in. (Goes L. 
near door a step.) 

Sam. Yes, sir. (Exits i.) 

Wattace. Judge, did you ever see a man refuse 
to take a million and a half? (Goes up R.) 


J 
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Jupce. Not yet. 
Watiace. (Points to Jackson) Well, watch 


the little professor over there. (To JAcKSON) Sit» 


at that desk and look business-like. _ 

Jackson. (tL. of desk) Inthat chair? Not after 
what he said. 

Josrz. (To Jacxson) Shall I go? 

Jackson. No, please don’t. 

Wattace. You’d better remain, Miss Richards. 
(Goes up to her.) 


(PEMBROKE enters from L. and stands near door, 
followed by Leary, who stands back of him. 
WALLACE and JostE are standing in front of 
filing desk. The JuvcE is R.) 


Jackson. How do you do, Mr. Pembroke? 

Pemproke. Mr. Jones. (Bows.) 

Jacxson. (Crosses back of desk) Sit right down 
there. (Points to chair at desk.) « 

PEMBROKE. No, thank you. 

Jackson. He’s on! 

PEMBROKE. (Bowing to each as their name is 
called) Judge—Miss Richards—Mr. Wilson, I’ve 
met. (They acknowledge salutation by bowing.) 

Jupce and Josiz. (Together) Wilson! 

WaALLace. (Quickly) Yes, that’s right—Wilson, 
that’s my name. 

PEMBROKE. (Turns L. toward his stenographer 
Joun) Mr. Leary. (Leary bows, sits on stool by 
door L., and takes out stenographer’s notebook.) 
Take the entire conversation, John. 


(JACKSON comes down stage R. of PEMBROKE.) 


LEARY. Yes, sir. 
Jacxson. (Watches Leary taking out his note- 
book, then looks over at HENRY, who is sitting R. 
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at typewriter. He points to him and says to Josie) 
Is he a stenographer? 

Josie. Yes, sir. (Calling) Henry. 

Henry. (Rises) Yes, sir. 

Jackson. Take the entire conversation, Henry. 

Henry. Yes, sir. (Reaches for his notebook.) 

PEMBROKE. Are we to talk in the presence of 
all here? 

Jackson. I’m satisfied if you are. Sit down, 
Judge. 


(JuDGE sits in chair down R.c. WALLACE and JOSIE 
are leaning against filing desk up R.c. JACK- 
son stands L. of desk, facing PEMBROKE, who 
is between JACKSON and L. door.) 


PEMBROKE. Very well. Mr. Jones, I am not in 
the habit of doing business through hirelings. Your 
Mr. Wilson, your secretary as he represents himself 
to be—and whose impertinence, by the way, is be- 
yond description—has had the audacity to state that 
I should have to do business through him or not 
at all. 

Jackson. (Earnesily) Those were my instruc- 
tions. 

PEMBROKE. I should like to understand the rea- 
son for so unusual an arrangement? 

Jackson. Well, you want to buy something I 
own. He’s the salesman, that’s all. (Points to 
WALLACE upstage.) John Wanamaker owns a store, 
but he doesn’t wait on the customers, does he? Ha, 
ha, ha! (Laughs boisterously, then turns quickly 
to WALLACE) How was that? 

Wattace. You’re immense, on the square! 

PEMBROKE. (Indignantly, to JACKSON) You are 
flippant, sir! You gave me your word and hand 
that the deal would be consummated at two o’clock 
yesterday afternoon. The price was settled and 
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agreed upon by both of us. I returned by appoint- 
ment with my solicitors and papers ready to sign, 
and upon inquiring from an insolent butler as to 
your whereabouts, I received the information that 
you were on your way to Egypt, and that the only 
word you left for me was a profane request that I 
go to—well, never mind. Believing you to be a man 
of integrity—unfortunately for me—I had no wit- 
ness present at the binding of the bargain. Still, I 
ask you now, as a man, is your word worthless? 

Jackson. (Leans over desk) Yes, when I’m 
doing business with unscrupulous people. 

PEMBROKE. (Turning to Leary) Have you got 
that, John? 

Leary. Yes, sir. 

Jackson. (Looks over at Henry) Got that, 
Henry? 

Henry. Yes, sur. 

Jacxson. (A pause, then hesitatingly to PEM- 
BROKE, gathering strength as he proceeds) When 
I fell for your rush, football business methods yes- 
terday and agreed to sell, I wasn’t aware of the low, 
contemptible tricks your company had stooped to 
in the endeavor to put my poor uncle out of business. 
I didn’t know it was the result of the business blows 
you'd dealt him that sent him to his grave. I didn’t 
know it was the purpose of the company with which 
I was dealing to throw out of work hundreds of 
men that eked an existence from the very thing I 
was selling. Lots of things I didn’t know yester- 
day, Mr. Pembroke. But I’ve found them all out 
since, and that’s why I broke my word. (Smashes 
desk with his fist.) You didn’t think I could talk 
like that, did you? (To Watriace) How was it? 

WALLACE. Great! 

Jacxson. (To PEMBROKE) Go on now, you say 
something. Tell you what I’ll do with you. T’ll 
talk you for a thousand dollars a side. 
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PEMBROKE. Then I am to understand that the 
price is 

Jacxson. The salesman will quote the prices. 
Pm the owner. (Motions to WALLACE to come down 
to table. The latter comes down pompously and 
Stands R. of table, opposite PEMBROKE. JACKSON 
steps directly back of table, between the two men.) 

PEMBROKE. (Comes to L. of desk, facing Wat- 
Lace.) I don’t consider any commercial trade mark 
worth a million and a half of dollars. 

Wattace. Neither do I. 

PEMBROKE. (Slowly and coldly) Still, even in 
business we sometimes desire to satisfy our pride. 
It has always been the ambition of our company to 
control this output. For ten years we have tried 
to absorb it into the Consolidated without success. 
I have communicated with my people in Ohio, and 
while we feel and know the price to be highly ex- 
orbitant, we have decided to take it over, and I am 
prepared to buy. 

Watace. (Slowly and emphatically) Well, we 
are not prepared to sell. 

PEMBROKE. What! I’ve agreed to your terms. 

Wattace. I heard everything you said. 

PempBroke. I don’t quite gather your meaning. 

Wattace. No, and you’re not going to gather 
our chewing gum, either. We're not going to sell. 
We're going to fight. You haven’t a tottering old 
man to deal with now, but a youth full of fire and 
fight and energy and ambition. Look! (Points 
dramatically to JAcKsON, who straightens up and 
tries to look impressive.) We have an article that 
on its own merits has stood up under almost impos- 
sible competition. We have the goods to deliver 
and we’re going to fight and beat you at your own 
game. We're going to make you take your own 
medicine, Mr. Pembroke. We’re going to make you 
compete with us. We're going to advertise as no 


ill 
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article was ever advertised before. We're going to 
post and plaster from one end of the country to the 
other. We’re going to snow you under, that’s what 
we're going to do, and we’re in a position to do it. 

Jackson. (To PEMBROKE) What do you think 
of that! 

PEMBROKE. We spend a million dollars a year 
advertising, Mr. Wilson. 

Watiace. No, you don’t! I know what you 
spend better than you do yourself. And my name 
isn’t Wilson, and I’m not Mr. Jones’s secretary. 
Here’s my name and here’s my business. (Hands 
PEMBROKE /iis card.) 

PEMBROKE. (Takes card, reads it, then looks at 
WALLACE incredulously) You mean the Empire 
Advertising Company is behind this concern? 

Wattace. That’s just what I mean, and we're 
going to do five times as much advertising as you 
ever did at about one-tenth the cost. 

PEMBROKE. Then my people do no more business 
with the Empire. 

Wattace. All right. Then see how much out- 
door advertising you get this side of the Rocky 
Mountains! 

PEMBROKE. Very well. Ill take the eleven-forty 
back to New York. (Turns toward L. Gets to door, 
then comes back and points his finger menacingly at 
Jackson’s face.) You mark my word, Mr. Jones! 
You'll be glad to do business with us before another 
year has passed. 

Jackson. All right. Come around and see me 
in about a year. I may want to buy your com- 
pany. 

PEMBROKE. (Turns angrily to door) Come, 
John. (Exits L. Joun starts after him.) 

Jackson. (Calling to Joun as he starts to fol- 
low PEMBROKE off) Say, John! (Joun turns and 
looks at JACKSON.) Take down that last one I said. 
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I thought it was a corker! (JoHN smiles and exits 
door L.) 

Jupcr. (Gets up) Wd give ten years of my life 
sooner than have missed that! 

Josie. (Enthusiastically) It was all wonderful. 
(Comes down rR. of desk.) 

Watiace. (To Josie) Have the boy make car- 
bon copies of that, we may need them. (JosIE nods 
and extts R., Henry following.) 

Jupce. Incriminating, every word of it! 

Watiace. (To Jackson) Didn't I tell you P’d 
scare the life out of him? 

Jackson. I wasn’t so bad myself, was I? 

Jupce. (Starts for door upstage) ll tell Hig- 
gins. He’ll spread the news in a jiffy. 

WaLiace. That’s a good idea. Go on. (Goes 
upstage, urging the JupvcE off, then comes down- 
stage c. to JACKSON.) Well, what do you think of 
it? 

Jacxson. It’s a good plot, but how are we going 
to play it? 

Wattace. Why, it’s the biggest cinch in the 
world. If this plant showed the profit they say it 
did last year, I’ll bet you that (Telephone. 
Starts for ’phone as it rings.) Yl answer that. 

Jackson. You want to do everything now, don’t 

ou? 
4 Watiace. (Jn ’phone. Jackson walks back and 
forth nervously) Hello, hello! Oh, hello, Guv’notr ! 
This is Bob. i Yes, I called up. . Tm up 
here in Connecticut. Heh) OBOE strictly business. 
Say, Guv’nor, I can get a big contract from the 
Jones Pepsin people. (JAcKSON sits on desk, dum- 
founded at this statement.) They’re going in heavy, 
T hear. I can close the deal, right away. What do 
you think... . New owners take possession to- 
day. Yes, they’re all right. I looked them up... . 
Well, will you let me use my own judgment about 
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that? I think I'll make a splendid deal. ... Say, 
Guv’nor, will you send me a wire authorizing me to 
sign the contract? Thanks. ... No, I won’t be 
back until to-morrow. (Hangs up receiver.) 

Jackson. (Going over c. to L. of desk) See 
here! What are you going to do? 

Watiace. (Going down R. of desk) I’m going 
to show Pembroke we’re not bluffing. I’m going 
back to-morrow and cover New York for a starter. 

Jackson. (Both are now standing c. in front of 
desk) Where’s all this money coming from? What 
are you trying to do, ruin me? 

Wattace. I'll draw the contract and give you a 
year to pay for it. You'll be the best advertised 
article in America in a month. 

Jacxson. But Great Scott! I can’t afford to take 
a chance like that, Bob. I don’t know anything 
about this chewing gum business. 

WaLLace. Say, will you give me all you make 
over a million in the next two years if I give you 
this advertising free? 

Jacxson. (Astounded—quickly) Over a million! 
I should say I will! 

WaALLAceE. Shake hands. with your partner. 
(WaLLaAcE and Jackson shake.) This will be the 
quickest, softest and first important money I ever 
made. 

Jackson. Do you mean it? 

WALLACE. You bet I mean it. 

Jackson. Are you sure you mean it? 

Wattace. You bet I’m sure. 

_ Jackson. Bob, this is the happiest minute of my 
life! (They stand shaking hands as Sam enters. ) 

SaM. (Enters from.) Mrs. Gerard to see Mr. 
Jones. 

Jackson. (Grabs Watvace, clinging to him in 
his fright) Mrs. Gerard! 

Watiace, (Yells at SAaMMy) Tell her to wait! 
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Sammy. The gentleman wants to see you first. 
Jackson. Gentleman? What gentleman? 
Samouy. Mr. Rankin. 

Jackson. Rankin! Tell the gentleman to come 
in, but have the lady wait. (Shoves Sammy over 
toward door t.) 

Sammy. Yes, sir. (Exits v., leaving door partly 
open.) 

Jackson. Mrs. Gerard, where the deuce did she 
come from? How did she know I was here? 


(RANKIN enters from UL.) 


WALLACE. (Points to RANKIN) There’s Rankin 
now. 

RANKIN. Mrs. Gerard’s here, sir. 

Jackson. (Over to RANKINL.) Iknow. Where 
did she come from? 

Rankin. She didn’t say. She got to the hotel 
five minutes ago, and demanded to be brought to 
you. I couldn't help it, sir. ~ 

Jackson. Great Scott! What am I going to do? 
Pve got to get her away from here. I’ve simply 
got to get her out of town! (Tears from t. to L.c., 
desperately excited.) 

Watrace. I'll get rid of her somehow. Go on, 
hurry up! Take it on the run! 

Jackson. You bet I will! (Grabs hat and cane 
from desk near L. door, then rushes over R., passing 
in front of desk just as JOSIE enters from R. door, 
dressed for the street.) 

Jostz. Why, where are you going? 

Jackson. Any place. Where are you going? 

Josiz. I’m going to dinner. 

Jackson. Come on. [Il go with you. (Grabs 
Josie by the arm and rushes her out through door 
R. upstage, talking ad lib.) Let’s go out this way. 
T love to walk through the works. 
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WaLLAce. (Sits at desk and touches button. 
Sammy enters from vt.) All right. Show the lady 
in. 
Sammy. Yes, sir. (Exits L., leaving the door 
open.) 

Rankin. (Who has been standing up L.) Shall 
I go, sir? 

Wattace. Stay where you are. 


(Mrs. GERARD enters from L., out of breath. Wat- 
LACE gets up and advances to meet her, ap- 
parently surprised. ) 


Watiace. Why, Mrs. Gerard, what are you do- 
ing here? I know you’re looking for Jackson. He’s 
on his way to the depot. He’s going to make that 
eleven-forty to New York. I think you can catch 
him if you run all the way. (As GERARD exits on a 
run he calls after her) But you'll have to run all 
the way! (Furns quickly to RANKIN, speaking 


Ps ,_-quickly—and excitedly.) Listen. You follow her 
~"§ to the depot and get her on that train if you have 


to bind and gag her. And don’t lose sight of her 


until you see her safely landed in New York, do you 
understand? 


RANKIN. Yes, sir. 
Wattace. Well, go on! 


(WALLACE pushes RANKIN off stage L., the latter 
closing the door. Cheering heard off stage. 
JUDGE enters from door upstage R., smiling.) 


Wattace. (To the Jupcz) Well, what are they 
cheering about now? 


Jupce. Broadway is making a speech. (Motions 
to WALLACE to come upstage.) 


Wattace. Making a speech! (The Jupce and 
WALLACE go up to door, open it and listen.) 
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Jackson. (Off stage) Why, think of what Pd 
be selling! The thing my grandfather worked for 
and handed down to my father; the thing that my 
father worked for and handed down to me; the 
thing that I should work for and hand down to my 
children, and then to their children, and so on and 
so on: 


CURTAIN 


ACE TY: 


al 
Scene: Exterior of the Jones Home, Jonesville, 
Connecticut. 


TIME: Evening. 


At Rise of curtain the JupcE, Mrs. Spotswoon, 
Josie, CLARA, WALLACE, SAMMY and JACKSON 
are seated on steps of house. Sammy is play- 
ing the banjo as curtain goes up. JACKSON in- 
terrupts after a few bars. 


Jacxson. Say, Sammy, I don’t want to interrupt 
you, but did you write that yourself? 

SAaMmy. Yes, sir. 

Jackson. Well, I don’t think it’s at all bad. 

Wattace. No, indeed. It’s very good. 


Sammy. Very good! I should say it was very 
good! 


(General laugh from all. Ciara, WaLLace and 
JOSIE extt into house in this rotation. ) 


Sammy. Now [’ll play you another tune I- made 
up myself. 


Jackson. (After a few bars) If you're doing 
that for me, Sammy, you can quit right now. 


(Piano starts inside house.) 
100 
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Sammy. Weil, I’ve got to practice, anyway. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. Well, go home and practice. 
We don’t want to hear you. 

Jupce. Keep on practising, Sammy. You'll get 
there some day. 


(JupcE and Mrs. Spotswoop exit into house. 
SAMMY goes over C.) 


Sammy. Say, keep that piano quiet, will you? 
Gosh! shows how much you know about music! 
You can hear a piano any day. There ain’t ten good 
banjo players in Connecticut. 

Jackson. You're all right, Sammy. I don’t know 
how you stand with the rest of the folks, but you’re 
all right with me. (Exits into house, vaughing.) 

Sammy. (Goes over near steps) I ain’t goin’ to 
stand here and listen to that darned old thing! I’m 
goin’ to take my banjo and go home. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (Off stage) Then go home— 
go home. 

Sammy. Gosh! That’s all the thanks I get for 
goin’ to all the trouble of bringin’ my instrument 
along and everything! (GrovER WALLACE enters 
from upstage R. and comes down to c.) Some day 
they’ll be darned glad to hear me play, when I get 
it down perfect. 

Grover WALLACE. Excuse me, young man. 

Sammy. (Impertinently) Well, what do you 
want? 

GROVER WALLACE. This is the Jones home, is it 
not? 

Sammy. Yes, what of it? 

Grover Wattace. That’s Mr. Wallace playing 
the piano, isn’t it? 

Sammy. Yes, that’s him showin’ off. He makes 


~ me tired! 
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Grover. Will you kindly tell him there’s a gen- 
tleman here who wishes to see him? 

Sammy. Oh, go tell him yourself. What do you 
think I am? I ain’t goin’ back in there. They 
made a fool out of me once to-night already. (He 
starts up toward gate. GROVER goes over R.) 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (Enters from house, calling to 
Sammy) Sammy, come here! (Piano stops off 
stage.) 

Sammy. (Turns toward Mrs. Spotswoop) Well, 
what do you want, Mom? 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (Comes down steps and goes 
up toward SAMMY) Haven’t you got any more man- 
ners than to go without saying good-night and thank- 
ing Mr. Jones for the supper? 

Sammy. Well, my feelin’s are hurt and I’m goin’ 
home. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. Just for that, you don’t get 
any money to go to the circus this year. 

Sammy. Well, if it ain’t any better than it was 
last year I don’t care a darn. I’m gettin’ tired of 
bein’ bossed around, anyhow. I’ll bet Edison, the 
inventor, didn’t let people boss him around when he 
was a little boy. I’m goin’ to take my banjo and 
live in New Haven. (Exit upstage through gate R., 
Mrs. Spotswoop calling after him.) 

Mrs. Spotswoop. Sammy, Sammy, come here! 

Jupce. (Enters from house and goes toward 
Mrs. Srotswoop) What’s the matter, Mom? 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (Turning to JupGE) Pa, you’ve 
spoiled that boy. What he needs is a good spanking. 

Jupce. (Looks x. and sees GRovER) Who’s the 
stranger ? 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (Looks at Grover) I don’t 
know. 

Grover. (Approaching Jupce) I beg pardon. 

JupcE. (Crosses Mrs. Sporswoop to Grover) 
Yes, sir. What is it? 
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Grover. I should like to speak to Mr. Wallace, if 
you don’t mind telling him so. 

Jupce. Mr. Wallace? Why, certainly, Tl tell 
him right away. (Turns toward Mrs. Spotswoop.) 
Mom, tell Mr. Wallace that a gentleman wants to 
see him. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (To Grover) Shall I give any 
name, sir? 

Grover. Just say to him that his father is here. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. Certainly, sir. (Exits into 
house. ) 

Junce. (Goes toward Grover) Have I the honor 
of addressing Mr. Grover Wallace? 

GROVER. Yes, sir. 

Jupce. I’m mighty pleased to meet you, sir. My 
name is Spotswood. Judge Spotswood. 

Grover. Pleased, I’m sure. 

Jupce. Your son has told me all about you. You 
have a fine boy, Mr. Wallace, smart as a steel trap. 
ve taken a great liking to him. Mr. Jones just 
opened the house to-day and we all came over to 
supper, or dinner, as he calls it. Perhaps you’d 
better come inside. 

Grover. No, thanks. I'll wait for him out here. 


(Bog WattacE enters from house, crosses the 
JuDGE, goes over to GROVER and extends his 
hand, which GRovER refuses.) 


Bos. Hello, Guv’nor. Well, you have handed me 
a surprise. 

Grover. You’ve handed me a surprise also. 

Boz. Why, what’s the matter? 

Grover. That’s what I’ve come here for—to find 
out what the devil is the matter with you! 

Bos. (Turns to JupcE) Just a moment, Judge. 

Jupce. Oh, certainly, excuse me. (Exits into 
house.) 
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Jackson. (Enters from house, crossimg the 
Jupce. Speaks first to Bos, then goes to GROVER.) 
Have your father come right inside, Bob, and make 
himself at home. (Crosses Bos and shakes hands 
with GROVER.) By gracious! I’m awfully glad to 
meet you, Mr. Wallace. Bob has spoken of you so 
often and told me so much about you that I feel I 
know you as well as he does. (To Bos) Did you 
know he was coming? 

Bos. .-No. 

Jackson. Oh, a little surprise, eh? Well, why 
didn’t you tip me? I’d have held dinner for him. 
Come along inside and meet the folks. We’re having 
a bully time, aren’t we, Bob? 

Bos. Yes, fine! This is Jackson Jones, Guv’nor. 
You’ve heard me speak of him. 

Grover. I believe I have. 

Jackson. Isn’t it strange we never met before? 
Bob and I being such good friends. But we’re going 
to get better acquainted, aren’t we? Come on in- 
side. 

Grover. No, thank you. I’d like to speak to my 
son alone, if you’ve no objections. 

Jackson. Oh, why of course. (To Bos as he 
starts L.) Anything wrong? 

Bos. It will be all right. Don’t worry. 

JACKSON. (Going up steps of house) Well, Vil 
expect you in as soon as you’re through your little 
talk. I’m going in to prepare a nice little lunch for 
you. 

Grover. You needn’t. bother, sir. 

Jackson. (Comes down steps quickly) Oh, it’s 
no bother at all. I’m only too glad to get the chance 
to entertain. You know, this is my first day ina 
regular home, and I’m having the time of my life! 
(As he goes up the steps) Don’t you let him get 
away, Bob. I'll fix him up something cute. I know 
what he wants. (Exits into house.) 


ee 
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Grover. Now, sir, perhaps you’d like to explain 
the meaning of all this @6ama nonsense. 

Bos. (L. of GRovER) What nonsense? 

Grover. What are you doing here? 

Boz. Didn’t I ’phone you yesterday I was here 
on business? 

Grover. Business! Humph, fine business! Do 
you realize the sort of contract you sent in from this 
concern? Who ever gave you the authority to sign 
such an agreement for the Empire Company? 

Bos. You told me over the phone that I could 
use my own judgment. 

Grover. Well, I didn’t suppose I was talking to 
a crazy man. Do you know you’ve guaranteed to 
cover every eastern and middle west state at a price 
that wouldn’t pay for Pennsylvania alone? What 
2 # do you mean by making a statement to the 
Consolidated Gum people that the Empire was be- 
hind the Jones Company? 

Bos. Why, I was bluffing them, that’s all. 

Grover. And for what purpose, sir? You have 
bluffed us out of half a million dollars’ worth of 
future contracts that were pending, and signed an 
agreement that, if it were made public, would make 
us the laughing stock of the advertising world. 

Boz. Well, it’s too late to kick now, Guv’nor, the 
deal’s made. Besides, I have your telegram author- 
izing me to sign the contract. 

Grover. Why didn’t you answer my telegram to- 
day? 

Boz. Because I knew you’d come here if I didn’t, 
and that’s what I wanted you to do. I want to talk 
to you. 

Grover. Go on, go on, I’m listening. 

Bos. Well, it’s a long story. 

Grover. I dare say. 

Bos. Come on and take a little stroll with me. I 
want to get you in a good humor to hear it all. Wait 
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a minuté. (Calls into house, while getting his hat 
from porch.) Oh, Jackson! Say, Jackson! 

Jackson. (Inside house) Yes, what is it, Bob? 
(Jackson enters from house and comes to L. of 
Bos and Grover.) 

Bos. The Guv’nor and IJ are going to take a walk. 
We'll be back in a few minutes. 

Jackson. Well, be sure you are. I’m getting up 
a nice little lunch for you, and the girls are just 
crazy to meet you. Us @ fl oe th @ 

Grover. The girls! : 

Bos. (Trying to pacify GROVER) Oh, not what 
you mean, not what you mean, Guv’nor. Regular 
girls, nice people, you understand. Come on. (Takes 
his father’s arm and starts upstage R. JUDGE enters 
from house and stands on steps.) 

Jacxson. (Following Boz and GROVER upstage) 
Say, Bob, do me a favor, will you? Show your 
father the Chewing Gum plant. 

Bos. I’m going to. (To his father as they exit 
through gate R.) You see, this is the residential 
part of the town, and over there is the business 
plant, etc. (Ad lib. as they exit arm in arm.) 

Jackson. (Calls after them) Say, Bob, show 
him the drug store, too! 

Jupce. (Comes down steps to tL.) Has he gone 
for good? 

Jackson. No, he’s coming back. 

Jupce. He was mad as a hatter about something. 
Did you notice it? 

Jackson. Yes, and IJ think I know what it is. 

Jupce. Something the young fellow did? 

Jacxson. I’m afraid so. 

Juver. Nothing wrong? 

Jacxson. I hope not. 

Jupce. Oh, I’m sure it can’t be. If I’m any 
judge of character, that young man is incapable of 
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anything but good. He’s a great friend of yours, 
my boy. 


(Mrs. Spotswoop enters, carrying JupcE’s hat, fol- 
lowed by Ciara and Josiz.) 


Jackson. I should say he is. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (Over r. to JuDGE) Come on, 
Pa. We've got to get home. It’s after seven o’clock 
already. (Hands JupceE his hat.) 

Juvce. Yes, I guess we’d better. (To Jacxson) 
Mom’s generally a-bed by eight. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (LurnstoyJACKSON up Ew)dix- 
cept..Saturday~nights:» But» 1 sleep: late “Sundays ; 
__ donitegetup-tHafterssix. Come on, Clara. 

Jackson. Youw’re not all going to leave me, are 
you? (Josie and Ciara are standing in front of 
steps.) 

Ciara. (To Jackson) Where’s Mr. Wallace? 

Jackson. He went to take a stroll with his 
father. 

Ciara. Oh, I’m just crazy to see his father, aren’t 
you, Josie? 

Josie. I should like to, yes. 

Jacxson. (To Mrs. Spotswoop) You don’t 
mind if Clara stays over a while, do you? (To 
Jos1E) You're not in a hurry, are you, Miss Rich- 
ards? 

Jostz. Why, no, I 

Jackson. Oh, please don’t go. I can’t bear to 
be left alone. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. Well, you girls remain here 
and keep Broadway company till Mr. Wallace gets 
back. (Turns rR. to JupcE) It’s all right, isn’t it, 
Judge? 

Juvce. Yes, I guess so. But don’t be late, Clara. 

Ciara. I won't, Pa, 
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Mrs. Spotswoop. (To JACKSON, extending her 
hand) Good-night. 

Jackson. Good-night. (Taking her hand.) 

Mrs. Spotswoop. Had a lovely time. 

Jackson. Did you really? 

Mrs. Spotswoop. Sorry Sammy acted so mean. 

Jackson. Now, Sammy’s all right. 

Jupce. That’s what I keep telling her. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (Turns angrily to JupcE) Pa, 
you’ve spoiled that boy. 

Jupce.: Mom, please! (Mrs. Spotswoop turns 
upstage. JUDGE goes to JacKsSON and shakes his 
hand.) Good-night, my boy. 

Jackson. Good-night. 

Jupce. See you in the morning. (Starts up- 
stage.) 

Jackson. Sure. Good-night, folks. (Goes R. 
and sits on arm of settee.) 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (Turns as she gets up to gate) 
Good-night, Josie. 

Jostz. Good-night. 

Jupce. (Turns as he gets to gate and says sweet- 
ly) Good-night, Josie. (To Ciara, sternly) Half- 
past eight, Clara. 

Ciara. All right, Pa. (Goes to JACKSON R.) 

Mrs. Spotswoop. (As she and the JuvcE exit 
through gate x.) What Sammy needs is a good 
talking to. 

Jupce. He'll outgrow these things. 

Mrs. Spotswoop. The only thing he’ll outgrow 
is his old clothes. It keeps me poor dressing him 
the way I do. He’s just as mean, etc., ete. (Ad lib. 
as they exit through gate R.) 

Jackson. (To Ciara, laughing) Your brother 
is the cause of all this. 

Ciara. Pa said Mr. Wallace’s father was angry 
about something. Was he? 
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Jackson. Well, he wasn’t exactly in the best of 
humor. I guess it was nothing serious, though. 

Ciara. I wish I could get a good look at him. 
I’m interested in him. (She goes upstage to gate 
and looks off R.) 

Josiz. (Goes over to Jackson near bench) Do 
you think it was the advertising contract that brought 
Mr. Wallace here? 

_ Jackson. I don’t think there’s any doubt about 
it. 

Josie. I thought it was a pretty liberal agree- 
ment. 

Jackson. Liberal! It was criminal! I told Bob 
that, when he fixed it up. I don’t blame the old 
gentleman at all. Did you enjoy the dinner? 

Josie. Very much indeed. 

Jackson. Did you really? ‘You must come over 
often. 

Jostz. Thanks. 

Ciara. (Jumping up and down in her excite- 
ment) Oh, I see him! I see him! I see him! 

Jackson. See whom? (Goes up to CLaRa at 
gate. JOSIE sits on bench.) 

Ciara. Bob. (Corrects herself quickly, placing 
hand over mouth.) I mean, Mr. Wallace—and his 
father—just turning around Kennedy’s place. I’m 
going to see if I can get a look at him from a dis- 
tance. Tl be back in a few minutes. 

Jackson. (Laughs, then comes down to JOSIE on 
settee) Did you hear that? She calls him Bob and 
he calls her Clara. 

Josie. Yes, I noticed that. 

Jacxson. Did you notice it? I didn’t think you 
noticed it. (Looks around at house and grounds.) 
Nice little home, isn’t it ? 

Jostz. Oh, I just love it! 

Jackson. Do you? 

Josie. Why, yes. Don’t you? 
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Jackson. Sure. I’m just crazy about it, that’s 
all. You know, I think in time I’ll become a model 
country gentleman. (Goes over L.) 

Josie. (Afier a pause ) This must seem “strange 
to you after the life you’ve been living. 

Jackson. What do you know about the life I’ve 
been living? (Sits L. of Josie.) 

Jostz. I mean New York—that great, big, won- 
derful place! It is a wonderful place, isn’t it? 

Jackson. Have you never been in New York? 

JostE>* Never. 

Jacxson. Would you like to go to New York? 

Josiz. JI don’t think I’d care to live there. I’d 
like to see New York. . 

Jacxson. Well, I can show it to you. It takes 
only four hours to get there. It took me five years 
to get back. 

Josie. You had a long trip. 

Jacxson. Yes, I had a long trip. 

Jostz. What is Broadway? 

Jackson. Broadway? 

Josie. A street? 

Jacxson. Sure, it’s the greatest street in the 
world. 

JostE. Some people say it’s terrible. 

Jacxson. Philadelphia people. 

Josie. And some people say it’s wonderful. 

Jackson. That’s just it, it’s terribly wonderful! 

Josie. I don’t understand. 

Jacxson. Nobody understands Broadway. Peo- 
ple hate it and don’t know why. People love it and 
don’t know why. It’s just because it’s Broadway. 

Jostz. That’s a mystery, isn’t it? 

Jackson. That’s what it is, a mystery. (Both 
sit musing. Josie sighs, JACKSON echoes it.) 


* a ye 
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Josi.....1_suppose~-you:-go to church, every~-Sun- 
day«morning. : 
JACKSON... Vhat’sthat-again ? 

I.0STie 1. ney i-suppose’you-govte~churchvevery 


& Bie clbceetonisherchiitioserenyaiomanday 
_night———¢ CP tanghiwg-) Broadway! (Goes 
over L.) 

Jostz. What are you thinking of ? 

Jackson. Oh, I was just thinking of what a great 
thing it would be if I made a success out of this 
business. 

Jostz. (Gets up) Why, you’re going to. 

Jackson. Do you think so? 

Jostr. (Goes over toward JACKSON L.) Yes, but 
you must make up your mind to work; to keep 
busy. 

Jackson. Yes, that’s it, I’ve got to work. Now, 
to-morrow I’m going to plant a lot of vegetables, 
and I’m going to cut the grass. I’m going to milk 
the cows and I’m going to paint the house. Oh, 
I’m going to be the busiest little fellow you ever 
saw. You know what I hope? I hope that butler 
of mine never comes back. I want to do all the 
work myself—every bit of it. 

Josre. Your butler? 

Jackson. Yes, I sent him to New York yester- 
day on an errand. 

Josrz. You sent him back for something? 

Jackson. No, I sent him back with something. 

Jostz. Something valuable? 

Jackson. Well, it’s worth a lot of money. 

Jostz. Perhaps he’s lost it and is afraid to re- 
turn. 

Jackson. If he lost it, he’ll return, all right— 
no such luck. (Goes up toward gate and meets 
CLARA as she enters on run. JOSIE goes over toward 


L.) 
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Jackson. (Takes RANKIN by the arm and stops 
him) Look here, Rankin. Do you mean to tell me 
you’d do such a low, contemptible, despicable thing 
as to deliberately marry a woman for her money? 

RANKIN. Yes, sir, and thank you for the oppor- 
tunity. (Exits into house.) 


(Piano starts playing inside house. JACKSON stands 
looking after RANKIN, thunderstruck. Bos 
and his father enter, arm in arm, talking.) 


Bos. (As he and Grover enter) The entire 
population of the town is about 4000. The plant 
employs about 700. (Sees Jackson.) There’s 
Jackson now. Tell him what you just told me. (To 
Jackson as the three meet c.) They offered a mil- 
lion and a half for it, didn’t they? 

Jackson. That’s what they offered, a million and 
a half. 

Grover. Mr. Jones, my son has just told me of 
the grand, single-handed fight you are making against 
this giant corporation. I admire your pluck, sir. 
You deserve all the encouragement and assistance 
possible. Your loyalty to the people of this little 
town is commendable, sir. You deserve great credit 
and I want to shake your hand. (Extends his hand.) 

Jackson. (Shaking hands with Grover) Thanks, 
Mr. Wallace, but the real credit belongs to Bob. 

Bos. I knew he’d say that. 

Grover. He has told me of your modesty. I am 
very proud that you have taken him into the firm, 
and if advertising has any market value, we’ll fight 
them to a finish. I have promised my son to return 
here Monday morning. I may have a proposition 
to put before you. I’d like to see him an equal part- 
ner in a business with such a promising future. 
Jackson. I don’t know what to say, Mr. Wal- 
ace, 
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Grover. Monday’s time enough. I have an ap- 
pointment with Pembroke at his house to-morrow 
morning. After ten minutes’ talk with him I prom- 
ise you the Consolidated people will make no fur- 
ther attempts to absorb. I must go now. Good- 
night. (Shakes hands with JacKson.) 

Jackson. Good-night, Mr. Wallace. 

Grover. (To Bos) Good-night, my boy, and 
good luck. (Slaps Bos on the shoulder.) 

Boz. Thanks, Guv’nor. Going to motor back? 

Grover. (Goes upstage toward gate, boys fol- 
lowing) Yes, my car is just beyond. Even a flivver 
is better than the New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road. See you Monday. Good-night. (Exits R. 
through gate.) 

Bos. (Calling off stage to Grover) Good-night, 
Guv’nor! 3 

Jackson. (Calling after Grover) Good-night, 
Mr. Wallace. # 

Bos. Good-hight, Guv’nor. 

Jackson. Good-night, Mr. Wallace. 


(Jackson and Box turn and face each other, then 
grab each other by the hand and come down 
stage to Cc.) 


Bos. Isn’t it like a dream? 

Jackson. I can’t believe it’s true. 

Bos. He wants to buy me a half interest in your 
business. Did you get that? 

Jacxson. All I want is enough money to pay 
my debts, that’s all. 

Bos. Don’t tell him that—he’s a business man. 

Jacxson. Is he? 

Bos. I think you’d better let me handle this for 
you. 

Jackson. Yes, I think you had. 
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(CLARA and JostE enter from house.) 


Ciara. Oh, there they are! (Runs over to Bos.) 
Where’s your father, Bob? 

Bos. He’s gone. 

Ciara. Oh, I wanted to see him. 

Boz. You'll see him Monday. Come on, let’s get 
an orange ice-cream soda. (He takes her arm coax- 
ingly.) 

CiLarA. Oh, yes, let’s! (They start upstage arm 
in arm. As they pass, CLARA looks back over her 
shoulder and calls to JosizE) Come on, Josie! 

Josre. All right, ’'m coming. 

Jackson. (Holds Josizr back as she starts) 
Wait a minute. (To Bop) Go ahead, Bob. We'll 
be right along. 

Bos. (He and Crara stop and look back at Josie 
and Jackson) Well, what’s that all about? (Bos 
and CLARA exit through gate R., laughing.) 

Jackson. (To JostE) Do you mind if I call you 
Josie? He calls her Clara and she calls him Bob. 

Josie. Why, that’s my name. 

Jackson. That’s the reason. It’s because I’m 
fond of you. I like you—TI love you, Josie! 

Josie. Why, sir, how can you say such a thing! 

Jackson. It’s because I love you. Oh, I know 
you heard that I was engaged, but I’m not. That 
was all a joke. I can’t explain it all now, but— 
will you marry me, Josie? 

Josie. What! 

Jackson. I mean it, honestly I do. What I’ve 
needed all along is an incentive—something to work 
for. That’s what I’ve needed all my life. My grand- 
father had something to work for and he handed it 
down to his children; my father had something to 
work for and he handed it down to his children; 
and now I want something to work for and hand 
down to your children (Corrects himself has- 
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tily at JostE’s look of surprise)—to our children, 
to our children. 

Joste. Why, Mr. Jones! 

Jackson. Don’t call me Mr. Jones. You know 
what I want you to call me. Go on, let’s hear you 
say it just once. 

Joste. Jackson. 

Jackson. No, call me “Broadway.” 

Jostz. Why do you like Broadway? 

Jackson. I don’t know. Come here. (She steps 
closer to him. He kisses her.) Come on, let’s you 
and I go and get some orange ice-cream soda. 
(They exit upstage arm in arm through gate R. 
RANKIN enters from house with suitcase, goes up 
to gate, looks after Jose and JAacKsoN, then turns 
and exits L.) 


CURTAIN 


LIGHT * PLOT 


ProLtoGuE: Open Blue Bunches in Back Chandelier 
in hall lit. Piano lamp ready to light. Center 
chandelier and brackets dead. 

Cue: At buzzer from piano lamp foots and border 
to red one-half, White one-quarter. 

Cue: When Butler turns switch in hall, chandelier 
out. 

CuE: Buzzer from Piano Lamp, foots and border 
out. Curtain down. 

Act I: Open full up lights 1st and 3rd border. Red 
and White Arcs rR. and v. behind window. 
Bunches and strips in entrances R. and L. Bug- 
zer connected to table for telephone cues stands 
to end. 

Act Il: Open full up foots 1st and 3rd border. 
Chandelier lit. Bunches Rr. and v. center door. 
Strip 1st right. Stand to end. 

Act Ill: Open full up foots 1st and 3rd borders. 
Gas chandelier dead. Bunches R. and L. center. 
Strips R. and L. ist entrance. Bell connected 
for telephone. Stands to end. 

Act IV: Open Red and Blue borders. Red and 
one-quarter white foots. Gateway lamp lit am- 
ber. Porch lamp, table lamp in house Ist w. 
Dark red on arcs on back and out drops. Red 
on bunch 2nd x. Amber on bunch ist L. Stands 
to end, 
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PROPERTY LIST 
AGT oF 


4 small chairs (upholstered) 

small chairs (gold) 

large armchair 

small armchair 

piano bench 

round-cornered bench 

small taborette 

pedestals 

settee 

sofa pillows 

flower box (gold) 

small stand and flower basket 

colonial stand 

oval table 

baby grand piano 

fire grate, 2 dogs and brass fender 

mantel 

4 small gold pictures 

1 large gold picture 

1 large gold picture for backing 

4 large vases 

2 small vases 

2 small vases for breaking on mantel 

1 small brass calendar frame 

5 New York papers (Herald, World, Times, Sun 
and Journal) 

1 lot pink carnations (2 dozen) 

3 packets of bills 

2 door bells 

1 chime 
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1 pair plush curtains and valence 
1 lace curtain 

1 large rug 

4 small rugs—one ground cloth 
2 brackets for candles—4 candles 
lot sheet music 

cover for piano 

small photo on piano, brass frame 
small clock . 

magazines 

Cards—PETER PEMBROKE 
Cigarettes for Bop WALLACE 
Papers for PEMBROKE 


NOH eee 


ACT it 
1 bookcase 
I settee 
1 large round table with cover 
I small table with statue 
2 small cane-seated chairs 
1 small arm chair 
7 small upholstered chairs 
1 rocking chair 
I organ and stool 
1 what-not in R. corner 
2 sofa pillows 
I motto on wall (Home Sweet Home) 


8 small pictures 

8 large pictures 

3 plaques on wall 

1 album on table c. 

1 Bible on mantelpiece 

1 fancy lamp on bookcase 

1 clock 

1 lot music for organ 

I small shelf with ornaments 
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I mantel 

25 pieces bric-a-brac 

2 blue drinking glasses 

I china ash tray 

2 Hartford papers 

2 magazines 

I tray 

1 whisk broom 

1 large carpet 

I small carpet 

1 cuspidor 

1 umbrella stand up c. 
Cover for small table up c. 

1 package legal documents 

I banana 

5 cigars in bag 
Water glasses 


ACTIN ITE 


5 small chairs 

2 large desks 

I typewriter desk and machine 
large cabinet 

small cabinet 

radiator and pipes (2 pieces) 
stool for cooler 

I cooler 

2 swivel chairs 

1 letter press 

17 letter files 

1 lot letters 

2 wire baskets for letters 

1 small basket for letters 

1 desk set 

1 desk blotter 

1 directory 


I 
I 
I 
I 


1 lot Jones’s Pepsin Gum Co. paper 
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1 lot cards—RoBerT WALLACE 
6 pictures 

I wall map 

3 letters off stage R. in envelopes 
1 wall clock 

1 gas desk lamp 

2 brass cuspidors 

I small rug 

1 large rug 

1 ground cloth 

I small wall calendar (advt.) 


ACT EV. 


1 lot vines for arbor and house 
6 buckets of vines for pedestals 
3 potted palms 

2 small round tables 

1 small square table 

2 garden benches 

1 garden chair 

1 large stand for lamp 

1 small stand for plant 

1 lot leaves 

I piano off stage L. 

2 grass mat porch seats 

4 grass mats 
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JUOGE SPOTTWOOD'S HOME IN JONESVILLE, CONN., OLD FASHIONED 
SITTING ROOM, INGRAIN CARPET ON FLOOR, PICTURES OF 
WASHINGTON, LINCOLN, GRANT, ETC., ON WALLS. 
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EXTERIOR OF THE JONES HOME IN JONESVILLE ,CONN, A HANDSOME COUNTRY HOUSE; 
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Clarence 


Comedy in 4 acts by Booth Tarkington. 5 males, 5 females. 2 
interiors. Costumes, modern. Plays 244 hours. 

One of the “five million”, Clarence served where he was sent— 
though it was no further than Texas. As an entomologist he 
found-—on this side of the ocean—no field for his specialty, so 
they set him to driving mules. 

Wow, reduced to civil life and seeking a job, he finds a posi- 
tion in the home of one Wheeler, a wealthy man with a family. 
And because he'd “been in the army” he becomes guide, philos- 
opher and friend to the members of that distracted family 
group. Clarence’s position is an anomolous one. He mends the 
plumbing, tunes the piano, types—off stage—and plays the saxo- 
phone. And around him revolves such a group of characters 
as only Booth Tarkington could offer. It is a real American 
comedy, at which the audience ripples with appreciative and 
delighted laughter. 

Those marvelous young people, Cora and Bobby, are portrait 
sketches warranted to appeal to everyone. . 

Royalty, $25.00.. Price, %5 cents. 


The Charm School 


Comedy in 3 acts by Alice Duer Miller and Robert Milton. 
6 males, 10 females. (May be played by 5 males and 8 females). 
(Any number of school girls may be used in the ensembles). 
2 interiors. Costumes, modern. Plays 2% hours. 

A young automobile salesman just out of his *teens inherits a 
girl’s school and insists on running it himself, according to his 
own ideas, chief of which is that the dominant feature in the 
education of the young girl of today should be CHARM. 

In the end the young man gives up the school and promises 
to wait until the youngest of his pupils reaches a marriagable 


Ze. 

“The Charm School” has the freshness of youth, the inspir- 
ation of a novel idea, the charm of originality, and wholesome, 
amusing entertainment. We strongly recommend it for high 
school production. 

First produced in New York, then toured the country. Two 
companies now playing it in England. Royalty, $25.00. Price, 


45 cents. 
A Full House 


Farcical comedy in 3 acts. By Fred Jackson. % males, % 
females. 1 interior. Modern costumes. Plays 2% hours. This 
newest and funniest farce was written by Fred Jackson, the 
well-known story writer, and is backed up by the prestige of 
an impressive New York success and the promise of unlimited 
fun presented in the most attractive form. A cleverer farce 
has not been seen for many a long day. “A Full House” is a 
house full of laughs. Royalty, $25. Price, 75 cents. 


SAMUEL FRENCH, 25 West 45th Street, New York City 
New and Explicit Descriptive Catalogue Mailed 
Free on Request 
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and. is willing to leave the servant problem to his. wife. 


Enjoyed long runs in New York and Chicago, Royalty, $25.00. 
Price, %5 cents. 


SAMUEL FRENCH, 25 West 45th Street, New York City 
New and Explicit Descriptive Catalogue Mailed 
Free on Request 


A charx et —9BE 6 males, 
4 femsles, a... urphans, but by easy doubling of some ehar~ 
actere, may be played by 4 males, 4 females and $ orphans, 
The erphans appear only im the first act and may be piayed 
bed sm@il girls. 4 easy interiors. Costumes modern. Plays 2% 

ours. 

The New York Times wrote the following: 
“If you will take ycur pencil and write down, one below 
the other, the words delightful, charming, sweet, beautiful and 
entertaining, and then draw a line and add them «up, the answer 
will, be ‘Daddy Long-Legs’. To that result you might even add 
brilliant, pathetic and humorous, but the answer even then 
would be just what it was before—the. play which Miss Jean 
Webster has made from her book, ‘Daddy Long-Legs’. To at- 
tempt to describe the simplicity and beauty of ‘Daddy Long- 
Legs’ would be like attempting to describe the first breath of 
Spring after an exceedingly tiresome and hard Winter.” 

Enjoyed a two-years’ run in New York and was then toured 
for over three years. Royalty, $25.00. Price, 75 cents. 


To the Ladies 


A hilarious comedy in 3 acts, by George S. Kaufman and 
Mare Connelly. .11 males, 3 females. $ interiors, Costumes, 
modern. Plays 21% hours. 

The authors of “Duley” have divulged a secret known to 
every woman—and to some men, though the men don’t admit it, 

The central figures are young Leonard Beebe and his wife 
Elsie, a little girl from Mobile. Leonard is the average young 
Ameriean clerk, the kind who read all the “Success” stories in 
the magazines and believe them. Elsie has determined to make 
him something more. She has her hands full—even has to 
wnnke an after dinner speech for him—but she does it and the 
Pley shows how. 

Helen Hayes played Elsie and Otto Kruger impersonated 
Leonard in New York; where it ran s whole season. WHere’s @ 
elean and wholesome play, deliciously funny and. altogether @ 
diverting evening’s entertainment. Royalty, $25.00. Price, % 


conte. 
Three Live Ghosts 


Comedy in 3 acts by Frederick Isham and Max Marcin. 6 
males, 4 females (2 policemen). 1 interior throughout. Cos- 
tumes, modern. Plays 2% hours. 

“Three Live Ghosts”, is brim full of fun and humor and is 
sure to keep audiences in gales of laughter. The New York 
erities described it as the most ingenious and amusing comedy 
of the season, genuinely funny. It played a full season in’ 
New York, then toured the big cities. A lively comedy of merit. 
Royalty, $25.00. WPrice, 75 cents, 
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